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INTRODUCTION 


HE ELEMENT of an almost personal pride makes the study of © 
democracy’s Hebrew roots deeply interesting to the American — 


who is Jewish. Yet this subject is of proper interest to any American ~ 


no matter what his background, or to any citizen of a democracy no 


matter what his nationality. The teaching of American history is © 
usually begun with an analysis of the Renaissance period in Europe. — 
Rightly conceived, a study of the evolution of Western democracy ~ 
must begin in the distant past of Hebraic history. Some of democ- © 


racy’s basic concepts have their origins within it. 


The history of mankind is the story of man’s struggle throughout ~ 
time and space toward nobility of the spirit and toward the good ~ 
life. One fragment of mankind, the Jewish fragment, struggled with : 
the fertility rites of the Canaanites and rejected them; was sub- 
jected to the death-centered culture of the Egyptians and shook it © 


off. The Jews came in close contact with the fire-worshipping Per- — 


sians who set up their God of Evil as an equal rival to their God of 


Light. Yet the angelology and demonology the Jews acquired under | 


this influence never became a basic article of their faith. Pressed 


upon by a Christianity which preached meekness and enforced it — 


with the sword, the Jewish ideal remained one of universal peace. 
Confronted with a Church which negated life as a mere transition 
to the hereafter, the Jews continued to affirm life as the highest good. 
Weak and oppressed, this fragment of mankind continued to teach 


that man was a creature of great stature, one who could argue with 


God and summon Him to judgment. 

The history of man is the history of ideas: ideas about God and 
nature and mankind. To understand Western civilization with its 
impulse toward freedom, we must understand the ideas of Moses 
and of Amos, of Isaiah and of Hillel. To deprive ourselves of first- 
hand contact with these ideas is to deprive ourselves of a source 
of innermost self-respect and of a strength sorely needed in a difficult 
world. Therefore, the very labor of preparing this course on Democ- 
racy’s Hebrew Roots was in itself a reward and a fulfillment. 

| N. B-A. 


PART I 


Elements of Democracy 
in the Pentateuch | 


“Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself: I am the Lord.” Leviticus 19:18 


I N DISCUSSING democracy’s Hebrew roots we must consider that the 
term “Hebraic” covers a period beginning about four thousand 
years ago, while the concept of democracy is as immediate as today’s 
newspaper. It must not, therefore, be concluded that Israel in the time 
of the Judges, or Judea in the time of the scribes, is visualized here as a 
democracy complete with voting machines. The great leaders and 
prophets of Israel were products of their own time, accepting the insti- 
tutions of their own day. Their great visionary ideals, though true for 
all time, arose in a society quite different from our own. Whenever 
modern terminology is used to clothe the thoughts of the ancients, it 
is done only to make it quite clear how applicable their concepts are 
for our own day. This makes it necessary to arrive at a basic definition 
of democracy before beginning a discussion of the elements of freedom 
in the Hebraic record. 

It is generally agreed that equality and liberty are the essence of 
_ democracy. Equality before the law is primary; yet it would remain 
empty if its concomitant were not equality of opportunity. Liberty 
means freedom of choice in the widest possible sense of the term. Free- 
dom of choice, in turn, if it is to mean anything, must be based on 
knowledge. Therefore, among its other social responsibilities, a free 
society must provide education for its citizens. 

Liberty and equality alone, however, are insufficient to provide a 
secure base for society. The freedoms must be predicated on an ethical 
principle—the inherent worth of every man. “In the image of God 
_created He him” has been the root concept of democracy. 

It will be helpful to bear this definition in mind as a guide in our 
evaluation of the freedoms possessed by the ancient Hebrews; the rec- 
ord they left on the literature; how these freedoms grew and developed 
in history; and how the lives of individuals have been affected by 
them to our own day. In other words, we must turn to Jewish history. 
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Jewish history, like that of all ancient civilizations, is the record of a 
religious civilization. All the nations of antiquity had their own gods; - 
their rulers were frequently descendants of those deities, personifica- — 
tions of them, or simply self-proclaimed divinities. In any case, whether — 
these gods dwelt in shrines or ruled the people from the throne, they — 
were national gods, expected to provide their people with abundance ~ 
in peace and with victory in war. When an ancient people lost a war, I 
it meant not only that the nation was beaten, but also that its gods 
were defeated. It was therefore not uncommon for a vanquished ~ 
people to add the victorious god to its pantheon. 

The Jewish people also possessed a national religion which made 
up the pattern of their lives in war and in peace. Their pattern, how- — 
ever, was different from that of their neighbors. The God of Israel was — 
One, and He was a God of justice. Only when the children of Israel 
lived according to the law of justice did they merit survival as a — 
people. “My country, right or wrong” was never their motto. Moses’ 
sermon on the Mount: If you choose good, you choose life; if you 
choose evil, you choose death,! was the essence of their pattern, as was 
the Deuteronomist’s injunction: “Justice, only justice shalt thou pur- 
sue; in order that thou mayest live, and retain possession of the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’”? Here is a clear enunciation of 
ethical nationalism. 

The nation of Israel evolved from the early patriarchal tribes over 
a period of time. The collective human organism, whether it be a 
simple tribe or a mighty empire, is conditioned by environment in 
somewhat the same way as is a single individual. Just as geography 
supplies the physical climate, so religion or any other system of beliefs 
constitutes the mental climate of the group. The interaction of both 
these elements is the basic environment which shapes and conditions 
the character of a people. It is therefore not farfetched to consider the 
role of the desert and its interplay with the Mosaic code in shaping the 
character of the ancient Hebrew tribes. 


Human Equality in the Tribe— 
Patriarchal System (?—1200 B.C.E.) 


A nomadic desert tribe has no political aristocracy since the whole 
clan is related by constant intermarriage, and the tribal head is simply 
the first among equals. There is no rule by the rich, since economic 
disparity within the tribe is slight. There is no military aristocracy 
because all males are fighters. Therefore, when the nomadic, pastoral 


1 Deuteronomy 30:15. 
2 Deuteronomy 16:20. 
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Hebrew tribes filtered into Canaan, they brought along with their 
herds and their flocks a rudimentary political and economic democracy. 


Religious Equality of Males in Covenant With God 


This seed of Abraham brought along another element which was a 
potent factor in the development of the ancients as free men. Their 
traditional founder, Abraham, had established a ‘Covenant’? with 
God which had been confirmed and renewed by all their patriarchal 
leaders since then. This covenant, symbolized by the Brit Milah or 
circumcision, placed contractual obligations on the two parties con- 
cerned. On the one hand, Abraham and all his seed after him were 
pledged to obey the will of the Lord and all His laws; on the other 
hand, the Lord promised to make Abraham into a great nation and 
give him the Promised Land as an inheritance to him and to his 
children after him. In this covenant all men shared equally and thus 
became partners as it were, in a contract with the Creator. This special 
bond between Israel and God gave each man a stature and dignity 
new in the ancient world. Moreover, the concept of a God-initiated 
contract—counterposing to the human obligation, the divine obliga- 
tion to care for a human group—was a novel development in history. 

When Moses with his titanic vision raised man’s concept of himself 
to a yet higher level, monotheism and the moral code of the Decalogue 
gradually became the basis for the social life of the tribes. ‘This body 
of law, together with the process of settling down on the soil, were the 
unifying factors which finally welded the tribes into one nation—a 
nation whose code included the Golden Rule* about a thousand years 
before Christ. ) 

Imbuing the tribes with fear and love of the God of Moses, fusing 
them into a unified people, was a complex and uneven process. As they 
gradually possessed themselves of the land of Canaan, the Israelites 
came into close contact with the fertility gods of their Canaanitish 
neighbors. These gods renewed themselves in the cycles of the seasons 
and were worshipped on “high places” with sensual rites. Easier to 
understand and more attractive to the primitive mind, these religions 
required nothing beyond sacrificial appeasement. The austere Mosaic 
monotheism, on the other hand, made exacting demands for right 
action in daily life. It is no wonder, then, that the struggle of these 
two conflicting forces for mastery of the people spanned more than a 
millennium of Israel’s history. 


3 Genesis 17:1-13. 
4 Leviticus 19:18. 


How Equality of Opportunity and Equality 
Before the Law Were Safeguarded 
in an Agriculiural Society (1200-586 B.C.E. ) 


Throughout the years, while their nomadic, pastoral way of life © 
gradually changed and they settled and formed agricultural communi- ~ 
ties, the people were judged by their elders in the city gates, by their — 
judges under spreading trees and by their prophets at the shrines. 
The system of written law and established custom by which they were 
judged is embodied in the Five Books of Moses. 


This system protected from oppression the people, the land, and the — 
stranger within the gates. There were the laws of Shmitah and Yovel— — 
the Sabbatical and Jubilee years—to safeguard the soil against ex- 
haustion and to protect the poor man from the loss of his inheritance — 
and from chronic debt. 

The Sabbatical laws provided that, just as human beings were re- — 
quired to rest on the seventh day, so the soil—unplowed and unsown ~ 
—must be allowed to rest on the seventh year. 

After counting off seven Sabbatical years, or seven times seven, the ~ 
fiftieth (Jubilee) year provided for the release of mortgaged fields, the — 
abrogation of debts, and the freeing of slaves. For in the Jubilee year, 
the ancient sons of Israel were bidden to “proclaim liberty throughout 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.”® 


Parallel with this clear enunciation of liberty as the rightful due of 
the citizen and the pressure of social laws to safeguard it, there is a 
religious law, foreshadowing the later prophetic postulation of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. This law deals with 
the regulations for a sin-offering, to be made by the priest as an atone- 
ment for the unwitting sin of the whole community, including the 
stranger.® It is important to note that implicit within this law is a con- 
cept of brotherhood, revolutionary for that era, which transcends the - 
narrow tribal or national bond. 

The strict laws against bribery and the charging of interest were 
designed to prevent the growth of a landless, helpless populace. The 
rights of the laborer were clearly formulated, and prompt payment of 
his wages was enjoined by law. The Sabbath as a day of rest for all is 
perhaps the earliest piece of recorded labor legislation.” 

The concept of equality before the law is clearly stated in special 
instructions to judges to insure impartial justice. These instructions 
"8 Leviticus 25:10 


6 Numbers 15:25,26,28,29. 
7 Exodus 20:10. 
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are explicit: The judge must not be swayed by the multitude when it 
is evil; in any dispute he must remain impartial; he must not be 
swayed by wealth, nor may he permit pity for the poor to influence his 
judgment.’ 

The most widespread misconception about the Pentateuch is that it 
records a God of wrath and vengeance. The casual reader of the Bible 
forgets its great antiquity. He overlooks the fact that, like geological 
strata of rock, it records succeeding layers of time—the oldest layer be- 
ing that of the harsh and jealous desert God. Thus for example, the 
casual reader of the Bible is repelled by the “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth’’® verse because he fails to realize that it is the ancient record of 
primitive justice which became the basis for “compensation laws” in 
historic Israel, when money payment for injury sustained took the 
place of physical vengeance. 

It is only necessary to turn to the book of Deuteronomy to find the 
upper stratum in the Biblical record of this people’s ethical evolution. 
Deuteronomy presents the history of Israel as evidence of divine love. 
The reciprocal love beween God and Israel is manifest throughout. If 
the Lord punished Israel for his sins, it was as a Father admonishing 
his son. “And he afflicted thee and suffered thee to hunger .. . that he 
might make thee know that not by bread alone doth man live... And 
thou shalt consider in thy heart that as a man chasteneth his son, so 
doth the Lord thy God chasten thee.’’?° 

Imbedded in the earlier book of Exodus is this description of God: 
“Merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in loving kind- 
ness.”11 The love of Israel for the Lord, first expressed in Deuteron- 
omy, is in the millennial prayer “and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.’’2 


Biblical Concept of Social Welfare 
as a Democratic Element 


The recurring theme of brotherhood is expressed in the universality 
of Biblical benevolence to the poor, which disregards creed and nation- 
ality, noting only the human need. Again and yet again, the people 
were impressed with the commandment to care for the poor, the 
fatherless, the widow, and the stranger.1? The Biblical concept of 


8 Exodus 23: 1-3. 

® Exodus 21:23. 

10 Deuteronomy 8:3 and 5. 

11 Exodus 34:6, 

12 Deuteronomy 6:5. 

13 Leviticus 19:33, 34; Exodus 22:20. 


mercy, so new in the world, included the animals and the beast of 
burden. “If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under its 
burden, thou shalt forbear to pass by him; thou shalt surely release it 
with him.’4 “Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or his ox fallen 
down by the way, and hide thyself from them; thou shalt surely help 
him to lift them up again.’ 


Democratic Elements in the Selection of Judges 


Throughout this process of gradual social change from the nomadic 
to the settled agricultural community, the Israelites retained their de- 
mocratic tribal characteristics. There is a continuous record of rebel- 
lion against assigning special privileges to any group. The Korach re- 
bellion is perhaps the classic example of the Jewish laity’s refusal to 
delegate such special privileges to a priestly hierarchy: “And they as- 
sembled themselves together against Moses and against Aaron and said 
unto them: ‘Ye take too much upon yourselves seeing all the congre- 
gation are holy, every one of them, and the Lord is among them: 
wherefore then lift ye up yourselves before the assembly of the — 
Lord?’ ’’16 

Chieftains or judges were called to leadership in an emergency, gen- 
erally under enemy attack, and returned to civilian life as soon as the 
emergency was resolved. When Gideon was approached with the re- 
quest that he rule over the tribes, his reply was very sharp. ““Then the 
men of Israel said unto Gideon: ‘Rule thou over us, both thou, and 
thy son, and thy son’s son also; for thou hast saved us out of the hand 
of Midian!’ And Gideon said unto them: ‘I will not rule over you, 
neither shall my son rule over you; the Lord shall rule over you.’ 37 

When Abimelech the son of Gideon established himself in his 
father’s office by means of intrigue and the murder of his brothers, 
Jotham expressed the prevailing attitude toward the usurper in his — 
beautiful parable of the trees seeking a ruler.1® The parable is an elo- 
quent lesson addressed to all Israel, teaching them to recognize in the 
power-seeking ruler an evil force that will result in the destruction of 
the people. This lesson came naturally to a son of the nation that de- 
manded righteousness and spiritual force from its chosen judges. 


14 Exodus 23:5. 

45 Deuteronomy 22:4. 
_ 16 Numbers 16:1-35. 

17 Judges 8:22-23. 

18 Judges, Chapter 9. 
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OUTLINE 


Elements of Democracy 
in the Pentateuch © 


I. ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


A. The Covenant and its Implications for Democracy 


1. A contract between God and man, making all men equal partners 


and imposing on them equal responsibility. See Genesis 17:1-13. 
‘“. . . behold, My covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be the 
father of a multitude of nations. Neither shall thy name any 
more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham; for the 
father of a multitude of nations have I made thee. And I will 
make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, 
and kings shall come out of thee. And I will establish My cove- 
nant between Me and thee and thy seed after thee throughout 
their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 


thee and to thy seed after thee. .. . And as for thee, thou shalt 
keep My covenant, and thou and thy seed after thee throughout 
their generations.” Genesis 17:4, 5, 6, 9 


2. Nationalism to be based on justice; the people of Israel to retain 


their land only so long as they kept the covenant and obeyed God’s 
laws (ethical nationalism) . 
“Justice, only justice shalt thou pursue; in order that thou may- 
est live, and retain possession of the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” Deuteronomy 16:20 
See also Leviticus 26:15, 17. 


B. Libertarian Strains in the Hebrew Temperament 


1. 


Hebrew concept of God not as an autocrat, but a Being to whom 
one could appeal and with Whom one could reason. Illustrated in 
the story of Moses on the mountain-top: 


“And the Lord said unto Moses: ‘I have seen this people, and, 
behold, it is a stiffnecked people. Now therefore let Me alone, 
that My wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may con- 
sume them... .’ And Moses besought the Lord . . . and said: 
‘Lord, why doth Thy wrath wax hot against Thy people... ? 
Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, saying: For evil did He 
bring them forth, to slay them in the mountains, and to con- 
sume them from the face of the earth? Turn from Thy fierce 
wrath, and repent of this evil against Thy people’... And the 
Lord repented of the evil which He said He would do unto His 
people.” Exodus 32:7-14 


1] 


D. 


jks 


E. 


F. 
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Concomitant concept of man as possessing such inherent dignity — 
and stature that he could dare to question the acts of the Almighty 
when God appears to him to have departed from His own stand- 
ards of justice. Illustrated in the story of Abraham “bargaining” 
with God to save Sodom and Gomorrah from destruction: 
“That be far from Thee to do after this manner, to slay the © 
righteous with the wicked, that so the righteous should be as the © 
wicked; that be far from Thee; shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do justly?” Genesis 18:25 
For fuller understanding, see Genesis 18:20-33. 
This same concept of man as possessing sufficient stature to con- 
tend even with God is illustrated in the story of Jacob wrestling 
with a messenger of God till he wrings from him a blessing and 
the new name of Israel, “for thou hast striven with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.” See Genesis 32:25-31 


Equality Before the Law 


This concept is clearly shown in instructions given to Judges to | 
insure impartial justice: 
“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not 
respect the person of the poor, nor favour the person of the 
mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor.” 
Leviticus 19:15 
See also Exodus 23:1, 2, 3, 6, 8; Deuteronomy 16: 18, 19, 20. 


Even more remarkable is the sense of scrupulous fairness toward 
the alien, the stranger dwelling within the land: 
“Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as 
for the homeborn; for I am the Lord your God.” 
Leviticus 24:22 


Individual Responsibility for One’s Acts 


This repudiation of collective guilt and collective punishment was 
a tremendous advance over the thinking of the time: 
“The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither 
shall the children be put to death for the fathers; every man 
shall be put to death for his own sin.” Deuteronomy 24:16 


*°A Man’s Home Is His Castle’’ 


This basic principle of English Common Law is foreshadowed in 
Pentateuchal injunctions: 
“When thou dost lend thy neighbor any manner of loan, thou 
shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand 
without, and the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring forth 
the pledge without unto thee.” Deuteronomy 24:10, 11 


Rights of the Citizen in War 
See Deuteronomy 20:5-7. 


Il. ELEMENTS OF Economic DEMOCRACY 


A. Significance of Sabbatical and Jubilee Laws as 
Economic Correctives and Equalizers 


1. Tended to redistribute wealth periodically and thereby to prevent 
great contrasts between rich and poor: 
“If thy brother become poor, and sell away some of his posses- 
sions; then may his nearest of kin come and redeem what his 
brother hath sold. ... But if he have not sufficient means to get 
it back for himself, then that which he hath sold shall remain 
in the hand of him that hath bought it until the year of jubilee; 
and in the jubilee it shall go out, and he shall return unto his 
possession.” Leviticus 25:25, 28 


2. Protected the poor against chronic debt and the loss of their in- 
heritance: 
“In the year of this jubilee shall ye return, every man, unto his 
possession.’ Leviticus 25:13 
See also Deuteronomy 15:1, 2. 


3. Prevented multiplication of great landholdings: 
“And the land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the land is 
Mine; for ye are strangers and settlers with Me.” Leviticus 25:23 


4. Curbed slavery: 
“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof; it shall be 
a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man, unto his 
possession, and ye shall return, every man, unto his family.” 
Leviticus 25:10 
(In the seventh — Sabbatical — year, only slaves desiring freedom 
were freed; but in the Jubilee year all slaves had to be freed, 
whether or not they wished to remain with their masters.) 
For more on Sabbatical and Jubilee laws, see Leviticus 25:1-5, 8, 
10-13, 23-28; Exodus 23:10, 11. 


B. Further Brntceide Economic Regulations 


1. Legislation against charging interest: 
“If thou lend money to any of My people, even to the poor with 
thee, thou shalt not be to him as a lender of money; neither 
shall ye lay upon him interest.” Exodus 22:24 


See also Exodus 22:25, 26; Deuteronomy 23:20, 21; 24:6, 13, 17. 


2. Legislation concerning payment of debts: 

“At the end of every seven years shalt thou make a release. And 
this is the manner of the release: every creditor shall release the 
loan which he hath lent unto his neighbour; he shall not exact 
it of his neighbour, or of his brother; because the release year in 
honour of the Lord hath been proclaimed.” Deuteronomy 15:1, 2 


i 


o. 


Protection of the rights of labor (small landowner, hired worker, 
and slave) : 


a. Sabbath as a day of rest: 


“But the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God, in it 
thou shalt not do any manner of work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.” Exodus 20:10 
See also Exodus 23:12. 


b. Laws concerning payment of wages: 
“Thou shalt not withhold the wages of a hired man, of the poor 
and needy, of thy brethren or of thy strangers that are in thy 
land within thy gates. On the same day shalt thou give him his 
wages, that the sun may not go down upon it; so that he may 
not cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin in thee.” 


See also Leviticus 19:13. Deuteronomy 24:14, 15 


c. Injunctions against expropriating the small landholder, who was 
very vulnerable to natural and man-made catastrophes. Droughts, 
floods and locust plagues, foreign invasions and the depredations 
of the rich frequently brought him to debt and disaster. He was 
then forced to mortgage or sell his “inheritance” with the hope 
that the laws of Sabbatical and Jubilee years would enable him 
to redeem it. Thus he jealously guarded the ancient stone land- 
marks which separated his fields from his neighbor’s. The poor 
farmer is protected against expropriation by the following in- 
junctions: Leviticus 25:13, 23, 25-28; Proverbs 23:10. 


d. Laws on Slavery: 


“If thy brother, a Hebrew man, or a Hebrew woman, be sold 
unto thee, he shall serve thee six years; and in the seventh year 
thou shalt let him go free from thee. And when thou lettest him 
go free from thee, thou shalt not let him go empty; thou shalt 
furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy threshing- 
floor, and out of thy winepress; of that wherewith the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and © 
the Lord thy God redeemed thee; therefore I command thee this 
thing today.” Deuteronomy 15:12-15 


Ill. ELEMENTS OF SoOcIAL DEMOCRACY 


A. 
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Concept of Social Responsibility 

Foreshadowed in the story of Cain and Abel..Every human being 
is his “brother’s keeper” even in the simplest social organism. ‘The 
awareness of such social responsibility can be traced through the 
patriarchal stories to its codification in the later portions of the 
Five Books of Moses. Its noblest single expression is embodied in 
the Golden Rule: 


“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart; thou shalt surely 
rebuke thy neighbour, and not bear sin because of him. Thou 
shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the chil- 
dren of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: 
I am the Lord.” Leviticus 19:17, 18 


See also Genesis 4:]-16. 


. Education of children considered not only a right, but also a sacred 


duty: 
“And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon 
thy heart; And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy child- 
ren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” | : Deuteronomy 6:6, 7 


Responsibility toward widow and orphan; protection of the poor 

and helpless, including the stranger: 
“And if thy brother become poor, and fall in decay with thee: 
then shalt thou assist him, yea, a stranger, or a sojourner, that 
he may live with thee. Thy money shalt thou not give him upon 
usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” Leviticus 25:35, 37 
“When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not 
glean the small fruit afterward; for the stranger, for the father- 
less, and for the widow shall it be.” Deuteronomy 24:21 


See also Leviticus 19:9, 10; 25:6; Deuteronomy 15:7-10; 23:25, 26. 


Social Attitudes 


Toward women: 
Though the legal status of woman was low, women were accorded 
much respect and authority over household matters and the rear- 
ing of children. Their status was much better than that of women 
in other contemporaneous and even later civilizations. Honor and 
respect for woman is indicated in the Decalogue: 

“Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 

upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Exodus 20:12 

See also Leviticus 19:3; Deuteronomy 21:18, 19- 


Toward the alien: 
“As one born in the land among you, shall be unto you the 
stranger that sojourneth with you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt; I am the 
Lord your God.” Leviticus 19:34 
See aiso Exodus 22:20; 23:9; Deuteronomy 1:16; 5:14; 10:19; 27:19; 
Leviticus 19:33. 
It is interesting to note that this injunction to treat the stranger 
as a brother, “for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt,” was 
considered of such importance that it is mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch no less than 36 times. 
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3. 


Toward slavery: 


“And if thy brother become poor near thee, and be sold unto 
thee; thou shalt not compel him to work as a bond-servant. But 
as a hired labourer, as a sojourner, shall he be with thee; until 
the year of the Jubilee shall he serve with thee. Thou shalt have 
fear of thy God.” Leviticus 25:39, 40, 43 


a. Protection of the runaway slave: 


“Thou shalt not deliver to his master a bondman that is es- 
caped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, in 
the midst of thee, in the place which he shall choose within one 
of thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not wrong 
him.” Deuteronomy 23:16, 17 


b. Punishment for killing a slave: 
“And if a man smite his servant or his maid, with a rod, and he 
die under his hand, it shall surely be avenged.” Exodus 21:20 


c. Compensation for injuring a slave: 


“And if a man smite the eye of his bondman, or the eye of his 
bondwoman, and destroy it, he shall let him go for his eye’s 
sake. And if he smite out his bondman’s tooth, or his bond- 
woman’s tooth, he shall let him go free for his tooth’s sake.” 
Exodus 21:26 
Toward the helpless and disabled: 
“Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling-block be- 
fore the blind, but thou shalt fear thy God: I am the Lord.” — 
Leviticus 19:14 
Toward animals, beasts of burden, field and tree, all living things: 
“Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or his ox fallen down by 
the way, and hide thyself from thee; thou shalt surely help him 
to lift them up again.” Deuteronomy 22:4 
See also Exodus 23:5, 12; Deuteronomy 22:6-7; 25:4. 


“When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in making war 
against it to take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees hereof by 
wielding an axe against them; for thou mayest eat of them, but 
thou shalt not cut them down; for is the tree of the field man, © 
that it should be besieged of thee? Deuteronomy 20:19 


A BRIEF GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


PENTATEUCH: From the Greek pentateuchos, “consisting of 
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five books.’ The first five, books of the Bible: 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy. Within the Bible itself, however, these 
books are usually referred to as the Law (To- 
rah) of Moses or the Law of the Lord. More- 
over, this portion of the Bible was treated in 


DECALOGUE: 
GENESIS: 


EXODUS: 


LEVITICUS: 


NUMBERS: 


DEUTERONOMY: 


TANACH: 


CANON: 


Hebrew manuscripts not as five books, but as 
one entity. In Hebrew, Chumash, from cham- 
ishah, five. 


The Ten Commandments. In Hebrew, Aseret 
ha-Dibrot. 


From the Greek genesis, “origin.” Hebrew is 
Bereshit, “in the beginning.”’ 


From the Greek meaning “a going out.” Used 
because the book narrates the departure of the 
Hebrews from Egypt, a turning point in Israel’s 
history. In Hebrew, the book is called Sh’mot, 
“names,” because it begins with the words, 
“Now these are the names of the sons of Israel, 
who came into Egypt with Jacob.” 


From the Greek meaning “relating to the Lev- 
ites.” The book is largely a manual for the 
Levites or priests, containing the laws of holli- 
ness and a guide for the technicalities of the 
ritual. In Hebrew the book is called Vaytkrah, 
“and he called.” 


A Greek term chosen because of the two enum- 
erations of the Israelites contained in it: the 
first taken at Sinai in the second year of the 
Exodus, the second taken on the Jordan in the 
fortieth year of the Exodus. The Hebrew is 
Bamidbar, “in the wilderness.” 


A latin term derived from the Greek word 
meaning “repetition of the Law.” This book, 
however, is not merely a repetition of the laws 
as given in Exodus and Leviticus. Instead of 
the Lord speaking to Moses, it is now Moses, 
at the command of God, speaking to the people. 
Many of the ethical concepts contained in the 
earlier books of the Pentateuch attain their 
noblest form in Deuteronomy. 


The Hebrew Bible. Formed from the first let- 
ters of the component parts of the Bible: To- 
rah (Pentateuch), N’vi-im (Prophets), and 
K’tuvim (Writings, such as Proverbs and Song 
of Songs) . 


From the Hebrew kaneh, stalk or reed; liter- 
ally, a norm or standard. The Hebrew canon 
consists of the 24 books of the ‘Tanach which 
are received as genuine and inspired Holy 
Scriptures. 
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PART II 


Prophetic Ideals: | 
A Basis for Modern Democracy 


“Have we not all one father? 
Hath not one God created us? 
Why do we deal treacherously every man against his brother?” 


Malachi 2:10 


B Y THE eleventh century before the Common Era the people had 
struck deep roots in the land, learning from their neighbors new 
crafts, commerce, and even some maritime skills. Their increasing 
wealth combined with the constant menace of Philistine attack made 
tribal independence and disunity untenable, and paved the way for 
the next step in Israel’s political development. 
Development of the Monarchy 

The system of uniting under a chosen leader only in a crisis and 
only for the period of the emergency, finally came to an end when 
the tribes sought political unification under a monarchy (about 1100 
B. C. E.). The election of a king, however, did not change the no- 
madic, individualistic character of the people, which would not brook 
the restraints of settled government. “The powers of the state were 
poorly defined. Israel inherited from the clan society and Canaanite 
city state an extensive local self-government which, down to the end 
of the two kingdoms, had to be respected even by the most autocratic 
monarchs.”?® 

Rebellion against kings was frequent. Hot upon the heels of Saul’s 
election came revolution. Samuel anointed David during Saul’s life- 
time because Saul usurped powers not delegated to him and did not 
follow rigidly the prophet’s instructions. David’s reign too had its 
revolutions. Solomon’s kingdom was rent in twain. In five instances 
at least, the Bible states that the people chose a new king. And the 
king was constantly under the prophet’s surveillance. “. . . practically 
all the kings of Israel and Judah had a deep reverence for the men 
of God, even when they bore ill tidings for the country or for the 
royal house. Such was the force of public opinion (since neither the 
kings nor any single class had concentrated power) that attempts to 
punish prophets, however subversive their preaching, were rare.’’?° 


19 Baron, Salo: *“‘A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’’ Vol. 1, p. 64. 
20 Ibid. p. 65. 
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of the king. It was to him that the elders of the tribes came to ask that 


fh 
’ 
! q 
The authority of the prophet Samuel was actually greater than that — 


he anoint a king over them. Samuel interpreted their demand as a — 


rebellion against God and made a great effort to dissuade them, de- 


scribing the evils of a monarchy. His words of warning are worth ~ 


repeating: 

“This will be the manner of the king who shall reign over you. He — 
will take your sons and appoint them... to be his horsemen . . . and 
his captains . . . and to plow his land, and to reap his harvest, and to 
make his instruments of war... He will take your daughters to be 

. cooks, and to be bakers. . . . He will take your fields, and your 
vineyards, and your olive groves. .. . He will take the tenth of your 


flocks. And you shall become his servants.’’?1 
The people, nevertheless, insisted: ““But we will have a king over us; 
that we may also be like all the nations, and that our king may judge 


us, and go out before us, and fight our battles.’’?? And still the prophet — 


did not comply until, in the words of the Bible: ‘““The Lord said to 
Samuel: Hearken to the voice of the people and make them a king.’’3 
When Samuel anointed Saul the King of Israel, he defined and cir- 


cumscribed the powers of the king, making him a sort of constitutional 


monarch with the Torah as his “constitution.” The Deuteronomic 
Code forewarns the king not to multiply horses, wealth, and wives, and 
above all not to permit his heart ‘“‘to be lifted up above his brethren.” 
Samuel impressed upon the people that allegiance to the Lord must 
at all times precede allegiance to the king. 


Contrasts Between Hebraic and Greek 
Attitudes Toward Government 


It is worth noting that Samuel lived in the eleventh century B. C. E., 
500 years before Plato and Aristotle. Democracy owes much to these 
two Greek thinkers. Yet Plato distrusted rule by the people, which he 
termed “the mob” or “the great beast,” and considered democracy 
one of the degenerate forms of the perfect state. His pupil Aristotle 
believed that some men were born to be slaves and thought only one 
class of citizens fit to govern; the aaa, was for him “the most 
primary and divine form of government.” 


In contrast to these Platonic and Aristotelian Filet was the practice — 


of the Jews during almost the same period in history. The prophets 
who arose even among the lowliest of the Israelites had equal author- 


~, 17 Samuel 8:10-18. 
22 Samuel I, 8:19-20. 
23 Samuel I, 8:21-22. 
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ity with those who came from the nobility. Yet the authority of the 
prophets, no matter what their social origins, was the highest moral 
authority among the people. 

This pattern was set by Moses. When he was told that two men 
were prophesying in camp and was requested to “forbid them,” he 
exclaimed: “Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his spirit upon them!’’4 

If the prayer of Moses was not completely granted and not all the 
people became prophets—prophets did come forth in Israel. ‘They 
arose among rich and poor, great and lowly. This spirit of prophesy 
manifested itself in men and in women, in ecstatics who appeared at 
a critical time, spoke their fiery words and disappeared, leaving no 
written trace behind them. The prophetic spirit reached eternal 
heights among the writing prophets, heights that still remain unscaled 
pinnacles leading to the salvation of mankind. 


The Prophetic Era (Eighth to Fifth Centuries B. C. E.) 


About 750 B. C. E., a humble shepherd in the village of ‘Tekoa pas- 
tured his herd on the sparse grass of southern Judea. ‘The nearest town 
Amos knew was Bethlehem, seven miles away, but the world he lived 
in was vast. The wealth, the splendor and the power of kings did not 
impress this villager, for he served a universal God who guided the 
course of all the nations and required of Israel not sacrifices, but jus- 
tice, purity, truth. He was the first of the prophets to conceive of a 
universal God who, having chosen Israel as his special people, de- 
manded from them a unique standard of righteousness. Amos chas- 
tized the corruption of the powerful men of Jerusalem and passion- 
ately championed the poor: 


“Forasmuch therefore as ye trample upon the poor, 
And take exactions from him of wheat: 

Ye have built houses of cut stone, 

But ye shall not live in them; 

Ye have planted pleasant vineyards, 

But ye shall not drink thetr wine. | 

For I know how manifold are your transgressions, 
And how mighty are your sins; 

Ye that afflict the just, that take a bribe 

And that turn aside the needy in the gate.”*5 


For the sinful kingdom of Judea he prophesied doom because its 


24Numbers 11:27-29. 
25 Amos 5:11-12. 
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social order was unjust. In fact, his dominant idea was justice—justice 
for all humanity, not only for his own nation: 


“Ye who turn judgment to wormwood 
and cast down righteousness to the earth,”*6 


“I hate, I despise your feasts; 
I take no delight in your solemn assemblies.”?* 


“Take away from me the noise of thy songs; 
The clang of thy viols I will not hear. 

But let judgment run down as waters, 

And righteousness as a mighty stream.”?8 


A contemporary of the great Amos, the prophet Hosea, from the tur- 
bulent northern kingdom of Israel, may have come from a priestly 
family. Hosea thunders against moral, religious, and political evils as 
offenses against God. He continually illustrates his all-consuming ideal 
of love with striking metaphors in which he compares God to a loving ~ 
father and faithful husband. 


Unlike Amos, whose preoccupation was primarily with the moral 
corruption of the rich, Hosea was concerned with the ethical regenera- 
tion of the whole people. He did not stop with the prophesy of doom 
for Judea, as did his great predecessor. He loved the people and en- 
visioned a time after the punishment of Israel, when a reconciliation 
between man and God would come about, a reconciliation arising out 
of God’s love of Israel and of all humanity. Unlike Isaiah, Hosea 
foresaw the restoration, not only of a “remnant,” but of the whole 
people. 

Before his time the keynote of all religions was fear, but in his 
startlingly new conception the keynote is love—love of all humanity 
and love of God. 


“And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; 

Yea I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, 
and in loving-kindness, and in mercy. 

And I will betroth thee unto me in faithfulness, 
and thou shalt know the Lord.”° 


This triple betrothal is not a forgotten page in an unread ancient 
book. To this day the observant Jew puts on the tephilin each morn- 
ing, winds the thong of the hand phylactery three times around his 
left middle finger and pledges himself anew to this threefold ideal. 


Coming out of the hill country from tiny Moreshet in Judah at 


26 Amos 5:7. 
27 Amos 5:21. 
28 Amos 5:23-24, 
29 Hosea 2:21-22. 
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about 730 B. C. E., Micah, the peasant prophet, also inveighed against 
the social corruption and injustice of the cities. 


“Woe to them that devise iniquity 

And work evil upon their beds! 

When the morning is light, they execute it, 
Because tt is in the power of their hand. 
And they covet fields, and seize them; 
And houses, and take them away; 

Thus they oppress a man and his house, 
Even a man and his heritage.”*° 


These words form perhaps the most poignant prophetic outcry 
against the wrongs done to the poor. 

Micah addressed the rulers of Judea, castigating their iniquity with 
searing words, prophesying the dread consequences of their evil doing. 


“Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, 
And rulers of the house of Israel, 
That abhor justice, and pervert all equity.’’31 


“That build up Zion with blood, 
And Jerusalem with iniqutty.”’3? 


“Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
And the mountain of the house as the high places of a forest.” 


“It hath been told thee, O man, what ts good, 

And what the Lord doth require of thee: 

Only to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.’”’*4 


Unaftaid to predict the destruction of the beloved city and sacred 
Temple, Micah reminds the people of God’s love for Israel, pleads 
with them to live with justice and kindness, and prophesies that in the 
“end of days’ universal justice will emanate from Zion and fill the 
world. 


Jeremiah, son of the priestly Hilkiah, saw his first visions as a 
youth in his native Anathoth, a little suburb two hours’ walk from 
Jerusalem. His life (626 to about 585 B.C.E.) spanned the last years 
of the kingdom of Judah ending in the national catastrophe of destruc- 
tion and exile. Despite the fact that Jeremiah foretold the doom of 
his people as punishment for their sins, the God he envisioned was a 


3% Micah 2:1,2. 
31 Micah 3:9. 
382 Micah 3:10. 
33 Micah 3:12. 
34 Micah 6:8. 
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universal God governing all mankind and forgiving even the sins that 
had been “written with a pen of iron and point of a diamond.” 


“Roam about through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and see now, and notice, 

and search in tts broad places, 

if ye can find one man, 

if there be one that executeth justice, 

that searcheth for truth: 

and I will pardon it.”’35 


He too predicates national survival on justice: 


“Thus hath said the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: 
Amend your ways and your deeds 
and I will permit you to dwell in this place.’’%6 


“For if you thoroughly amend your ways and your deeds, 
if ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and 
his neighbor. 
If ye oppress not the stranger, 
the fatherless and the widow, 
and shed not innocent blood tn this place, 
and walk not after other gods to your own hurt: 
Then will I permit you to dwell in this place, 
in the land that I have given to your fathers, 
from eternity to eternity.’’3" 


Jeremiah conceived of a government based on the purified indivi- 
dual. As he visualized it, the indispensable condition for establishing 
the ideal government must be an internal revolution in the heart of 
each man till he become righteous. 


“And I will give them a heart to know me, 

that I am the Lord; 

and they shall be unto me for a people; 

and I will be unto them for God; 

for they will return unto me with all their heart.”38 


The responsibility for each man for his own acts is a part of the 
picture drawn by Jeremiah of the day when the Lord will bring back 
the people from captivity,®® till finally, a righteous Israel will dwell 
in safety in his own land.*° 

A younger contemporary of Jeremiah was the prophet Ezekiel. He 
too witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem and Judea and suffered 
exile to Babylon. Like Jeremiah, he also developed the doctrine of 


85 Jeremiah 5:1 
86 Jeremiah 7:3 
87 Jeremiah 7:5 
™. $88 Jeremiah 24: 
39 Jeremiah 31: 
Jeremiah 33 
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individual responsibility and postulated the ideal government based 
on the purified individual. Bitter in his condemnation of evil, he be- 
held in his great and awesome vision of the valley of dry bones,*! the 
future restoration of a regenerate and righteous Israel. In this ideal 
state of Israel, the stranger will share equally in the division of the 
land and will live in peace under the same law as “the native born.” 


Isaiah, the patrician from Jerusalem, was the political guide, the 
social reformer, the master orator of Israel. He continuously demanded 
social righteousness from the people. That a society founded upon 
justice could not be overthrown was his constant teaching. His po- 
litical wisdom evaluated realistically the situation in western Asia, 
compelling him to warn the nation again and again against entangling 
alliances. Above all, he conceived of the universal ideal state and of 
the age of peace, heralded by the day when “Zion shall be redeemed 
with justice.” 

Meantime, the exiled suffering and despairing people is comforted 
in the great poem,*? attributed by many authorities to “the second 
Isaiah” (about 540 B. C. E.) 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, 
Saith your God.’’48 


“Bid Jerusalem take heart, 

And proclaim unto her, 

That her time of service is accomplished, 
That her guilt ts paid off; 

That she hath received of the Lord’s hand 
Double for all her sins.’’44 


“Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done tt; 
Shout, ye lowest parts of the earth; 

Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 

O forest, and every tree therein; 

For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, 

And doth glorify Himself in Israel.*5 


Dominant Prophetic Ideas 


The messianic golden age of the future, envisioned most powerfully 
by Isaiah, was always conceived by the prophets in ethical and social 
terms. All of them insisted that God is to be served only through the 
social relationships of men. Therefore, when Israel failed to obey the 


41 Ezekel 37:1-14. 

42 Isaiah, yi 40-66. 
43 Isaiah, 40: 

“4 Isaiah, 40: z 

46 Isaiah, 44:23. 
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laws of justice and mercy, God used the great world powers of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Persia to punish his people for its sinfulness. A 
time would come when the Lord would in turn punish these great em- 
pires for their sins. Then, in a chastened and purified world, the ideal 
social state would emerge in Zion and embrace the whole world. In 
this cosmic scheme, Israel was assigned a central role. It would be the 
first to become purified and from it the ideal ruler would arise. 


“And he shall judge between the nations, 

And shall decide for many people; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
And thetr spears into pruning-hooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more.’’*6 


“And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch shall grow out of his roots.”’47 


“With righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
And decide with equity for the meek of the earth,’’48 — 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 

And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
And a little child shall lead them.’’* 


The prophetic concept of the universality of God developed gradu- 
ally. Perhaps the earliest example of God’s concern for other nations 
besides Israel is to be found in the Book of Jonah, relating how the 
prophet sought to avoid the Lord’s assignment that he bring about 
the salvation of the inhabitants of Nineveh, the capital of a pagan 
nation. | 

About a hundred and fifty years later Amos cries out: “ “Are ye not 
as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of Israel,’ say- 
eth the Lord. ‘Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt? 
And the Philistines from Caphtor, and Aram from Kir?’ ’’ 

In the Book of Isaiah, the Lord says: “Blessed be Egypt my people 
and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.’’>+ 

When Jeremiah tells of the punishment to be visited upon the sinful 
people of Moab, God wails: “Therefore will I wail for Moab, yea I 
will cry out for all Moab; for the men of Kir-heres shall my heart 
moan.’’52 
"48 Isaiah, 2:4; _ 4:3. 

am 


51 Isaiah, 19:25. 
52 Jeremiah, 48:31. 
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Through their vision of a universal God who cared for the men of 
all nations, who chose Israel for his “peculiar” people yet chastised 
him severely when he sinned, who insisted upon just dealing between 
each man and his brother, upon mercy and loving-kindness to the 
weak and to the stranger—through these teachings the prophets estab- 
lished the inviolate sanctity of every human being. Never could the 
human personality be used as a means to an end; each was an end in 
himself. This concept is the very cornerstone of true democracy. These 
then, were the dominant ideas of the prophets: justice for all mankind, 
loving-kindness for all God’s creatures, universal peace and righteous- 
ness, the sanctity of the human being—all of them new and revolu- 
tionary ideas. How revolutionary they were at that time, we can ap- 
preciate only when we reflect that today—twenty-five hundred years 
later—most of them still remain an unattained hope upon which the 
salvation of all humanity depends. 


OUTLINE 


Prophetic Ideals: 
A Basis for Modern Democracy 


I. ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL FREEDOM 
UNDER THE MONARCHY 


A. Limitation of the Powers of the Monarchy 


Torah as a kind of “constitution” limiting royal powers; king stood 
bound to administer justice in accordance with the Laws of the 
Book of the Covenant and the Deuteronomic Code. No such thing 
as “royal immunity”; king subject to the laws of the Torah, even as 
the least of his subjects. 


1. Laws governing kings: 

“When thou are come unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee . . . and thou sayest, I wish to set a king over me, 
like all the nations that are round about me: then mayest thou 
indeed set a king over thee .. . only he shall not acquire for him- 
self many horses . . . neither shall he take to himself many wives 

. nor shall he acquire for himself too much silver and gold. 
And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, 
that he shall write for himself a copy of this law... and it shall 
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be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life... 

so that his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and so that 

he turn not aside from the commandment, to the right or to the 

asd ae Deuteronomy 17:14-20 
See also Psalms 72:1, 2, 4, 12, 13. 


For attitude of the prophet Samuel toward a monarchy, see I 
Samuel 8:10-18. 


Prophetic Use of Free Speech 


Evil was denounced wherever it existed: the prophets were no re- 
specters of authority, whether of the royal person or the priestly 
office: 


. Story of the prophet Nathan’s denunciation of King David when 


David, desiring the wife of Uriah the Hittite, has him killed in 
battle and then takes the woman: 


“And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. And he came unto him, 
and said unto him: “There were two men in one city: the one 
rich, and the other poor, The rich man had exceeding many 
flocks and herds; but the poor man had nothing, save one little 
ewe lamb. ... And there came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to 
dress for the wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took 
the poor man’s lamb... .’ And David’s anger was greatly kindled 
against the man; and he said to Nathan, ‘As the Lord liveth, the 
man that hath done this deserveth to die, and he shall restore 
the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing, and because he had 
no pity.’ And Nathan said to David, “Thou art the man.’ ”’. 

IT Samuel 12:1-9 

For the full story, see II Samuel 11:1-27, 12:1-15. 


Story of King Ahab, who wanted to appropriate the vineyard of 
Naboth and who, to accomplish this, had him falsely charged with 
blasphemy and executed. The prophet Elijah denounces him: 


“Hast thou killed, and also taken possession? . . . In the place 
where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, 
even thine.” I Kings 21:19 


For the full story, see I Kings 21:1-22. 


Jeremiah’s fearlessness in speaking the truth as he saw it, often in- 
curred the wrath of king, prince and priest. For his outspokenness 
he suffered public degradation, beating and imprisonment, and 
risked death. Yet he never swerved from his role as social critic and 
prophet of doom. One instance of his courage, is illustrated in the 
story of his coming to the temple court itself, in the early years of 
Jehoiakim’s reign, to prophesy the destruction of Judah for its 
wickedness: | 

“Then spoke the priests and the prophets unto the princes and 

to all the people, saying, “his man is worthy of death; for he 


hath prophesied against this city, as ye have heard with your 
ears.’ Then spoke Jeremiah unto all the princes and to all the 
people, saying: “Ihe Lord sent me to prophesy against this 
house and against this city... . Therefore now amend your ways 
and your doings, and hearken to the voice of the Lord your God. 
. But as for me, I am in your hand; do with me as is good and 
right i in your eyes. Only know ye for certain that, if ye put me to 
death, ye will bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon 

this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof. . 
Jeremiah 26:11-15 

See also Jeremiah 26:1-24; 20:1-6. 


Il. PropuHetic IDEALS—ETHICAL BASE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


A. The Brotherhood of Man 


This concept, which lies at the very core of democracy, was implied 
by other prophets and clearly formulated by Malachi in his great 
utterance: ; 
“Have we not all one father? 
Hath not one God created us? 
Why do we deal treacherously every man against his brother?” 
| Malachi 2:10 
1. Social justice as the means for serving God: 
This revolutionary conception, developed by the prophets, marked 
a tremendous ethical advance in the history of mankind. 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your sac- 
rifices unto Me? saith the Lord; 


I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams... 
And I delight not in the blood 

Of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats... 
Your new moons and your appointed seasons 
My soul hateth.... 

Yea, when ye make many prayers, 

I will not hear; 

Your hands are full of blood. 

Wash you, make you clean, 

Cease to do evil, learn to do well; 

Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, 

Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Isaiah 1:11-17 


‘“‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 

And bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before Him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 

With ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
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The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

It hath been told thee, O man, what is good, 

And what the Lord doth require of thee: 

Only to do justly, and to love kindness, 

And to walk humbly with thy God.” Micah 6:6-8 
See also Amos 5:21-24; Isaiah 58:5-7. 


Role of the social critic: | 
Social responsibility to speak out in the face of evil is formulated 

by Ezekiel in his allegory of the watchman on the lookout tower. 
If he spies out danger, he must sound his horn to warn the people; 
else their blood will be on his head. See Ezekiel 3:16-21; 33:1-9. 


Prophetic Vision of the Ideal Social State 


The ideal state of the future was conceived by the prophets not in 
sacramental, but in ethical and social terms: 


Universality of the prophetic vision: 

Not the rich and powerful, not Israel alone, but all classes, groups 

and nations were to have their share in the ideal state. 
“. . . the sun and the moon and the stars, even all the host of 
heaven ... which the Lord thy God hath allotted unto all the 
peoples under the whole heaven.” Deuteronomy 4:19 
“And all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God.” Isaiah 52:10 
‘. .. For my house shall be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations.” Isaiah 56:7 

See also Isaiah 19:25; 56:3, 6, 7; Amos 9:7; Jeremiah 48:31; Ez- 

ehiel 47:21-23; Jonah 4:10-11. 


Ideal state to be based on justice: 


a. repudiation of collective and inherited guilt; individual responsi- 
bility for one’s acts: 


“What mean ye, that ye use this proverb in the land of Israel, say- 
ing: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge?’ As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
have occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. ... The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father with him, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son with him; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him.” Ezekiel 18:1-20 


b. ethical nationalism: 
“If ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, 
and shed not innocent blood in this place, and walk not after 
gods to your own hurt, then will I permit you to dwell in this 
place, in the land that I have given to your fathers, from eternity 
to eternity.” Jeremiah 7:6, 7 


c. social reform: 
“. . . Woe to the shepherds of Israel who do feed themselves! 
Should not the shepherds feed the flocks?” Ezekiel 34:2 
“The Lord will enter into judgment with the elders of His 
people, and the princes thereof: ‘It is ye that have eaten up the 
vineyard; the spoil of the poor is in your houses; what mean ye 
that ye crush My people, and grind the face of the poor?” 

Isaiah 3:14-15 
See also Isatah 5:8; Jeremiah 22:13; Ezekiel 34:1-4, 12. 


3. Doctrine of the purified individual: 


Ideal social state cannot be achieved without individual purifica- 
tion; individual and social purification go hand in hand; neither 
can exist without the other (in modern terms, democracy depends 
upon the caliber of its individual citizens) . 


“A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 

within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 

flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh.” Ezekiel 36:26 
See also Jeremiah 3] :31-34. 


4. Prophetic vision of universal peace: 


In the ideal state of the future, violence, brutality and war are 
to be eliminated: 


“And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. Isaiah 2:4 


See also Isaiah 11:6-9; Micah 4:3-4. 
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PART III 


Democratic Elements 
in the Talmudic Era 


“Every human being possesses an element of the divine in him- 
self; hence, he that sheds the blood of man has committed a 
crime against God no less than man.” Rabbi Akiba 


HE ERA of the prophets came to an end about 500 B. C. E. As 

Israel’s sovereignty was swallowed up by empire after empire, 
other teachers and other institutions continued the great prophetic 
tradition. It was then that the high priest took the place of the king, 
and the scribe that of the prophet. 

During the Babylonian exile the people, deprived of the security of 
homeland and sacred Temple, came to depend more and more upon 
the Law as the record of their history, the guide and solace for their 
daily life, and the repository of their hopes for the future. As the 
Book grew in importance to the people, so did the scribes. From time 
immemorial priestly and levitical scribes had painstakingly copied 
out the sacred books on parchment scrolls. In the period following 
the return from Babylon, lay scribes gradually became the leaders 
and teachers of the people. 

In periodic public readings, they taught the Law to the people 
until it became the guiding principle of the national life. They col- 
lected and preserved the writings of the prophets and arranged them 
together with the Five Books of Moses. When their work was com- 
pleted, their editing of the most important books of the Jewish past 
gave us substantially the present order of the Bible. Their epochal 
invention of the vowels and the punctuation made study of the Bible 
immeasurably simpler. 


Rise of Lay Leadership a Democratic Victory 


When the lay scribe replaced the priest in the leadership of the 
people, one form of subjection in their lives had ended: for teaching 
had ceased to be a hereditary prerogative, and had become the pro- 
vince of any lay member of the community who had acquired the 
necessary learning. Thus knowledge became widespread and served 
to enhance the individual personality. ‘The teachers then declared the 
priests themselves to be merely representatives of the people. “Ac- 
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cording to their tradition, the high priest himself was addressed an- 
nually before his greatest function on the Day of Atonement by elders, 
representatives of the Sanhedrin, in the following words: ‘You are 
our deputy and the deputy of the court, we adjure you by Him who 
made His name dwell in this house, that you change nothing of what 
we have told you.’ ’53 


Yet strong forces were laboring to strengthen the power of the 
priests. When the Persian rulers permitted the Judeans to leave the 
Babylonian exile, they vested in the High Priest whatever autonomy 
was granted the Jewish community. His status was reflected in the 
whole priestly tribe; and almost until the end of the Second Com- 
monwealth they were the heads of the Temple, the recognized agents 
of the government and the foremost patrician landowners. 

Possessed of power unprecedented for their clan in all Jewish his- 
tory, they nevertheless lost a form of authority which had been their 
special province in the past and which was to become the life-preserv- 
ing force of the people in the future. Theirs had been the authority 
to teach the Law, and at the end of the fifth centry B. C. E. it was 
still found that ‘““Knowledge comes from the priest’s lips.”*+ Yet by 200 
B. C. E., the scribes—not the priests—had become the teachers of the 
people, and from the days of Ezra and Nehemiah the Torah was en- 
forced at Jerusalem by secular authority. 


The constant teaching of the scribes was a strong democratizing 
leaven among the people. From the Persian conquerors of Babylonia, 
the beliefs in personal immortality and in resurrection had seeped 
into the Jewish faith and become basic tenets. Added to these ideas, 
the concept of individual responsibility—intimated by Jeremiah and 
more clearly presented by Ezekiel—was developed and taught by the 
scribes. As a result, the value and stature of each individual human 
personality were further defined and strengthened. 

The concrete expression of this new force was a young institution, 
the synagogue, which assumed importance after the destruction of the 
first Temple. A lay institution, the synagogue was democratic in char- 
acter to an extent that cannot be overemphasized. Unlike the Temple, 
it depended upon no priest or upon any other indispensable function- 
ary such as a rabbi, nor did it call for a special local shrine or sanctu- 
ary. Wherever ten Jewish laymen assembled for prayer, there was a 
synagogue: a place of worship and a house of study. And everybody 
studied. As we have seen, the Bible was edited and canonized largely 


"Baron, S.: "A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’’ Vol. 1, 72. 
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by lay leaders. Teaching and interpretation of the Torah were taken 
over by laymen. After the return from the Babylonian exile, even after 
the Temple was rebuilt, the synagogue continued its growth and de- 
velopment. Following the destruction of the second ‘Temple, it became 
the center of religious and communal life. 


The Party System in the Second Commonwealth 

When Alexander the Great in the 4th century B. C. E. extended the 
power of Greece over most of the then known civilized world, Greek 
culture, or Hellenism, penetrated the conquered peoples. Its militancy 
created a conflict familiar to the land: the clash of two opposing 
spiritual forces. The aristocracy of Jerusalem, lay and priestly, be- 
came passionate Hellenists. Not content with assimilation for them- 
selves alone, the Hellenizing party, headed by the High Priest Mene- 
laus, instituted reforms which violated the Temple and outraged the 
faithful. 

Opposing the Hellenists were the Hassideans or Pietists, the spiri- 
tual forerunners of the Pharisees and the Essenes. ‘They were prob- 
ably an organized Order drawing their membership largely from the 
plebeians, propagating ‘‘the beliefs in the resurrection, in the exist- 
ence of angels, in Divine Providence as relating to the individual in 
all aspects of his life, and in the validity of the Oral Law.’®> They 
were cultural nationalists, pacifists and rigid observers of the Law even 
to the point of refusing to defend themselves when attacked on the 
Sabbath. Yet when Antiochus violated the religious freedom of the 
people they joined the Maccabean revolt, even though Mattathias and. 
his followers had determined to fight on the Sabbath in case of 
necessity. 

The Maccabean conflict was not merely a war for national inde- 
pendence. True enough, it was a nationalist revolt of the Judean 
people against the Syrian oppressor. Yet it was also a Hassidean re- 
bellion against the religious and cultural assimilationism of the Hel- 
lenists, and a plebeian fight against aristocratic oppression—a revolu- 
tion of the plebeian from the Judean countryside against the patri- 
cian and priest from Jerusalem. 

The irresistible attraction of Hellenism combined with the corrosive 
effect of power brought the successful Hasmonean rulers into the camp 
of the aristocrats and Hellenists. With the crumbling of the Greek 
empire and the ascendance of the Roman star (Ist century B. C. E.), 
the Judean Hellenists become the party of the Sadducees and the 


55 Finkelstein, L.: ‘‘The Pharisees,’’ Vol. Il, p. 574. 
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Hassideans the party of the Pharisees. The new conflict divided the 
people as effectively as had the old one between Hellenist and Na- 
tionalist. 

Like it, it was also of a social as well as religious character. The 
growing social and economic stratification of the people had created 
severe tensions. The masses were mainly peasants and bitterly poor. 
In the cities, besides a considerable middle class of artisans and trades- 
people, there was an upper class of wealthy landowners, merchants, 
and even bankers. 

Thus, early in the period of the Second Commonwealth, parties 
arose with different points of view. There were the lay and priestly 
nobility, the wealthy landowners and the minor provincial gentry— 
these formed the party of the Sadducees. Often autocratic and oppress- 
ing absentee landholders, they were static in their interpretation of 
the ‘Torah. They accepted the authority only of the written Torah, re- 
jecting completely the authority of the oral tradition, the beliefs in 
determinism, resurrection and angels. They feared the oral law—a 
dynamic process of adapting the ancient Torah to a changing society— 
and considered it a radical and dangerous set of doctrines. 

Because of ancient custom and natural self-interest, the Sadducees 
considered the teaching of the Law a priestly function. As the govern- 
ing class they tended to place national interests above the Law. Con- 
-stantly exposed to contacts with the officials of the Greek and Roman 
empires, they were the first to become assimilated to the culture of 
their masters. 

The opponents of the Sadducees were the Pharisees—the party of 
the people. Largely composed of middle class craftsmen, artisans, 
laborers and merchants, the Pharisees drew their inspiration from the 
whole stream of prophetic teachings of justice, of human dignity and 
equality. They made a tremendous effort to combat the pressure of 
Persian dualism, decadent Hellenism and Roman ferocity. 

The Pharisees revered the oral law, extended and developed it. 
They stressed the “us” in “The Torah which Moses commanded us 
is the inheritance of the House of Israel,” and emphasized the “all” 
in “God hath given unto all as an heritage the kingdom, the priest- 
hood, and the sanctuary.” 

This Pharisaic conviction that the whole people were “a holy 
people” was an equalitarian concept. It resulted in the desire to ex- 
tend the application of the laws of levitical purity to the whole 
people. ‘The Pharisees therefore believed that all Israel should be 
taught the law and that any properly trained member of the com- 
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munity was qualified to discover and teach its hidden meaning, apply- 
ing it to the prevailing needs and conditions of the time. Thus, the 
conflict between the Sadducees and the Pharisees was essentially a con- 
flict between the autocratic and democratic principles in Jewish life. 

The Pharisees triumphed. They codified the Mishnah, the ancient 
Bible-based oral law which was transmitted by word of mouth from 
teacher to student, from generation to generation. They hammered 
out the Talmud, the compendium of discussions, commentaries and 
adaptations of those laws, to serve the prevailing conditions of life. 

As the Pharisees grew in number and embraced every section of the 
people, they themselves were divided into two schools of thought. ‘This 
division of thought is best remembered as ‘‘the school of Hillel” and 
“the school of Shammai.” Hillel was the maykil, or liberal interpreter 
of the law, and Shammai, the machmir—the rigid or conservative in 
approach. 

The democratic character of the talmudic period is best exemplified 
in the fact that these two schools in the Pharisaic academies did not 
arbitrarily impose their conclusions on the people. The students of 
each were free to follow in the path of their own master, even when a 
majority had ruled in favor of one or the other. 

Decisions on most points of law were reached in several ways: by 
bringing to bear the weight of authority, by precedent, and by voice 
vote. “Nimnu’”—they counted the votes, “vegamru,” and concluded 
accordingly. There is a statement: “Yachid verabim—halachah kera- 
bim”—“When the majority opposes the opinion of one, the ruling is 
according to the majority.” 

The commentary of the rabbis upon this apparently obvious state- 
ment is in itself significant for democratic thinking because it shows 
that allowance was made for changing interpretations of the Law: 
“The single vote is mentioned explicitly because at a future time the 
situation may be reversed and the opinion of the one may become 
that of the majority.” 


Attitude Toward Education 


Universal education is usually regarded as a fairly modern develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, worth emphasizing that about the year 60 C. E., 
the High Priest Joshua ben Gamala ordained that every community, 
even the smallest, must have an elementary school. A network of such 
schools for boys of five and up was actually established throughout 
the country. Since these schools were maintained by the community 
and were largely free, the poor were not excluded from an education. 
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Moreover, not only children, but almost all adults studied. They 
studied in the academies of Judea before and after the destruction of 
the second Temple, and the results of their studies are embodied in 
the Mishnah and in the Jerusalem Talmud. They studied in the acad- 
emies of Babylonia and produced the great Babylonian Talmud. In 
the great academy at Sura, Rav (Abba Aricha), its dean and founder, 
instituted in addition to the year-round school, the Kalla or seminar, 
for one month in the spring and for one month in the fall. These 
Kallas served the poor students who could not afford year-round study, 
but took two months off for this purpose. Furthermore Rav opened 
his academy for the week before the spring and fall festivals when he 
lectured to the general public. It is worth noting that these modern 
techniques of adult education were initiated in the third century of 
the common era. 

The essence of the Pharisaic attitude to learning is embodied in 
one talmudic discussion. Basing their arguments on a verse from the 
Bible:** “Ye shall therefore keep My statutes, and Mine ordinances, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them,” the Rabbis concluded that 
a heathen who studies Torah is on a par with the High Priest! 

‘Transmitting knowledge of the Torah was considered by the Rabbis 
of paramount importance for the preservation of the people. Their 
dedication as teachers knew few bounds and, at the time when the 
Romans forbade the teaching of the Law on pain of death, they were 
not deterred, many of them suffering martyrdom in consequence. Yet 
even though martyrdom was endured for an ideal, it must not be 
imagined that it was held up as a goal—possibly because of the “this- 
worldly” orientation of the Jewish faith and because of its great re- 
gard for human life. , 


Inviolability of the Human Personality 


The concomitant of this attitude toward human life was the prin- 
ciple of the inviolability of the human personality. This basic demo- 
cratic concept was implied by the prophets, strengthened by the 
scribes, and formulated in clear precepts by the Pharisees. 

It found concrete expression in Pharisaic repugnance to slavery. For 
this reason the Hebrew slave practically disappeared toward the end 
of the Second Commonwealth. Gentile slave labor, too, was made eco- 
nomically prohibitive by protective regulations in the Talmud; for the 
rabbis interpreted the Deuteronomic verse, “. . . because he fareth well 
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with thee’’5’ to mean that a master must supply the same standard of 
life for his slave as for himself. 

The Pharisaic attitude toward the human being is also expressed in 
some of their rulings on marriage and women. The woman was con- 
sidered to be the owner of herself in marriage; though she could be 
divorced, she could not be compelled in the marital relationship. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the Pharisees carried this 
liberal attitude over to all areas of women’s rights. In this as in other 
matters, they were products of their own time, accepting the institu- 
tions of their day. ‘Their liberal temper, however, expressed itself 
through their interpretations of existing law and custom. Perhaps the 
best summation of their regard for human personality rests in their 
maxim: “Do not impose anything on the public unless the majority 
can accept it.” 

The talmudic evaluation of human life is summed up succinctly in 
another aphorism: “He who sustains one life is, as it were, sustaining a 
whole world.” And in Akiba’s statement: “Every human being pos- 
sesses an element of the divine in himself; hence, he that sheds the 
blood of man has committed a crime against God no less than man.” 
Characteristic also is the statement by Rabbi Jochanan: “As the Egyp- 
tians met their death in the Red Sea, the ministering angels prepared 
to sing; and the Holy One, blessed be He, called out, ‘My handiwork 
is drowning in the sea, and you wish to sing?’ ” 


The Judicio-Legislative System 


The judicio-legislative system functioned on three levels. Simple 
cases were generally decided locally by seven elders. More difficult 
points of law were brought to the small Sanhedrin of 23, which sat 
in larger towns. The Sanhedrin in Jerusalem was the highest court 
of appeal. It was appointed with some popular sanction at a time 
when direct representation in a national parliament was still un- 
known. 

The Sanhedrin functioned as both a judicial and a legislative body. 
It numbered 71 men and was presided over by the High Priest or 
King. It passed on criminal cases, answered abstruse legal questions, 
settled disputed laws and set aside old ones. Both the major parties— 
Pharisees and Sadducees—were represented on the Sanhedrin, and 
when the Pharisees became dominant in national life they usually 
formed the majority of the court. 

The decisions of the Sanhedrin together with those of the great 
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academies became the halachot, or laws, which were finally written 
down in the Talmud. It is interesting to note that the voting proce- 
dure of this body required the youngest members to cast their votes 
first, so that they might not be influenced by the senior and most fam- 
ous members. 


The Talmud as “‘Constitutional Amendments”’ 


The Talmud took a thousand years in the making. It is the oral 
law whose beginning is usually dated with Ezra and Nehemiah. Ac- 
tually it is a process that goes back to dimmest antiquity, when the 
elders judged the people by interpreting established law and custom 
already well known to the people. Priests and kings, prophets and 
scribes, Pharisees and their followers continued this process in the 
Land of Israel and in the lands of exile, till finally, about 500 C. E., 
it was completed, and assumed an authority second only to that of 
the Bible. 

The completion of the Talmud, however, did not terminate the 
dynamic process of adapting and amending this body of law to suit 
the changing conditions and needs of the people. Commentaries in- 
terpreting the law, and takkanot, or rulings on specific cases, contin- 
ued this flexibility. 


For clearer understanding of the role of the Talmud in the life of 
the people, one might consider it a body of amendments to the “‘con- 
stitutional” law of the Torah; the takkanot were amendments to the 
amendments. It was this remarkable system of interpretations that en- 
abled the people, without altering a single letter of the Torah, to 
adapt it to their constantly changing circumstances in their millennial 
adventure through time and through space. 


In a study of talmudic contributions to democracy’s Hebrew roots, 
it is also pertinent to point out that this enormous body of literature 
reflects every form of life, every kind of man and every mode of 
thought current over a thousand years, and that much of it is not 
germane to modern life. This course has been highly selective, omit- 
ting superstitions and non-relevant laws, citing only such subject 
matter as continued the prophetic tradition. 

One scholar has made a study®® of the influence of talmudic law 
upon English Common Law, which is also the foundation of American 
law. This need not be the sole method for establishing the talmudic 
contribution to the roots of democracy. Generations upon generations 


%8 Rabinowitz, J.: ““The Influence of Jewish Law on the Development of the Common Law,’’ Vol. 
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of Jews have grown up upon its teachings of equality and of human 
dignity. These Jews have lived upon the whole face of the earth, 
mingling with other men, being influenced by them and also influ- 
encing them. Christianity and Mohammedanism are obvious evidence 
of this Judaic influence. The less obvious impress is more difficult to 
cite, but is none the less real and valid. 


OUTLINE 


Democratic Elements 
in the Talmudic Era 


New DocTRINES STRENGTHEN STATURE 
OF INDIVIDUAL 


. Personal merit and reward in the hereafter 
. Divine retribution for sin 


. Immortality and resurrection 


All these beliefs, absorbed from Persian thought, when developed 
and added to the concept of individual responsibility postulated by 
the prophets, operated to enhance the status of the individual, both 
subjective and objective. No longer was there an intermediary— 
the priest—between an individual and his God; each in his own 
heart had to work out the drama of his salvation. 


II. TRANSFER OF LEADERSHIP FROM 
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PRIEST TO SCRIBE AND RABBI 


. Leadership was no longer the monopoly of a hereditary caste. 
. Learning, not inherited position, wealth or prestige became the 


qualification for leadership. The Rabbis, unlike the priests, sprang 
from every economic and social stratum. 


. No social privileges were attached to the rabbinic function: the 


most learned still labored at cobbler’s bench or with carpenter’s 
tools. 


. No monetary compensation was given for teaching: “He who takes 


a fee for the Torah destroys the world.” Rabbis were not supported 
by the community, but had to carry on a trade or calling with 
which to support themselves and their families: “The Torah is not 
to be used as a spade to dig with.” 


Ill. RisE oF THE SYNAGOGUE— 


A DeEmocrRATIC INSTITUTION 


A. No indispensable functionary or leader was required. 
B. ‘Ten laymen, a minyan, constituted a quorum. é 
C. The synagogue was a house of study as well as of worship, and 


learning was no one’s monopoly but was open to all. 


IV. ConFitict BETWEEN DEMOCRATIC AND 


AUTOCRATIC PRINCIPLES IN JEWISH LIFE 


A. Conflict reflected in the struggle for dominance of two opposing 
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religious-political parties: 

The Sadducees, the party of the lay and priestly aristocracy, with 
vested interests in the perpetuation of the priestly prerogatives, 
they accepted the authority of the Written Law only. 


The Pharisees, the party of the people. As the priests were in- 
dissolubly bound up with the Temple, so were the Pharisees with 
synagogue and academy. They accepted and developed the oral 
tradition—the dynamic process of adapting the Law to the needs 
and conditions of a changing society. 


a. The “first principle” of the Pharisees was an equalitarian one— 


the whole people of Israel are a holy people: ‘“‘All are equal be- 
fore the law. The duty of observance is for all. For the Torah is 
the ‘inheritance of the congregation of Jacob.’ It does not say 
‘priests’ or ‘Levites’ or ‘Israelites,’ but ‘the congregation of 
Jacob.’”’ From this basic principle followed two vital conclu- 
sions: 


(1) The laws of levitical purity applied not only to the priests, 
but to the whole people; to observe these laws, knowledge 
was a prerequisite; therefore all Israel must be taught the 
Law. 


(2) Any properly trained member of the community was quali- 
fied to teach the Law and delve into its meanings. 


V. TRIUMPH OF THE PHARISEES—THE 


PROPHETIC TRADITION IN ACTION” 


A. Basic attitudes of the Pharisees as embodied in Talmud 


Midrash, Haggadah, other rabbinic writings: 


. Sancitity of the human being: 


“He who saves one life is to be regarded as though he saved a 
whole world, while he who destroys one life is to be considered 
as though he destroyed a whole world.” Treatise Sanhedrin, Ch. 4 
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a. God is served through ethical human relationships: 

‘Man cannot find his way to God if he cannot find his way 
to man.” 

“To love your neighbor is the first of all virtues.” 

“Moral crimes should be punished more severely than ritual 
mistakes.” 

b. God’s love is universal, extending to Gentile as well as Jew: 
“The Torah was given in the wilderness and in fire and in 
water. As these three are free to all the inhabitants of the 
world, so are the words of the Torah free to all the inhabi- 
tants of the world.” 

“The pious of all nations have a share in the life to come.” 
“The just among the gentiles are the priests of God. I call 
heaven and earth to witness that whether a person be Jew or 
Gentile, man or woman, manservant or maidservant, accord- 
ing to his acts does the Divine Spirit rest upon him.” 

Belief in racial and individual equality: 
“Only one single man was created in the world for the sake of 
peace among mankind, that none should say to his fellow, ‘My 
father was greater than your father.’ ”’ 
“On the first hour of the Sixth Day, God took some dust from 
the very center of the earth, where the Holy of Holies was later 
to be built. Then he took dust from the four corners of the 
earth in equal measure. Some of the dust was red, and some 
black, some white and some as yellow as sand. ‘These he mixed 
with water to indicate that all the races of mankind shall be in- 
cluded in the First Man and none be accounted the superior of 
the others.” 

Attitudes toward education: 

“No mitzvah is greater than the oe of Torah except the teach- 

ing of it.’ 

“To study Torah is worthier than to offer sacrifices.” 

“A learned bastard is better than an ignorant high-priest.” 

“Woe to the wise and learned men, who are not virtuous. Woe 

to him who has no dwelling and tries to build a door to it.” 

“Education of the children should not be interrupted—not even 

for the purpose of building a new temple to the Lord.” 


On the worth of labor: 

“Learning without a vocation is lost and leads to sin.” 

“Honor and love labor, and hate ambition.” 

“Workmen at their bench need not rise before a passing rabbi.” 
“TI call heaven and earth to witness that every scholar who eats of 
his own, and enjoys the fruits of his own labor, and who is not 
supported by the community, belongs to the class who are 
called happy; as it is written, ‘If thou eat the fruit of thy 
hands, happy art thou.’”’ 


Attitudes toward women: 
It is necessary to distinguish between the legal status of woman 


and her actual lot, which was frequently much better than her 
low legal status would indicate. Traditionally, women were ac- 
corded much respect. Some of the Pharisaic attitudes toward 
women are reflected in the following talmudic sayings: 


““A man’s home is his wife.” 


“Never have I called my wife by that word, but always ‘my 
home.’ ” 


“When the wife of a man’s youth dies during his lifetime, it is 
as though the Temple had been destroyed in his lifetime.” 

“A man should always see to it that his wife is treated with 
respect, for the house is blessed by her presence.” 


“Whoever divorces his first wife, even the altar sheds tears on 
her behalf; as it is said, ‘.. . ye cover the altar of the Lord with 
tears . . . because the Lord hath been witness between thee and 
the wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacher- 
ously.’ ” 


6. Humaneness to animals: 
“A man is forbidden to eat anything until he has fed his beast.” 


B. Democratic trends in Pharisaic institutions 
and practices. 


1. In the operation of the Sanhedrin (supreme council and tribu- 
nal) : | 
a. Sanhedrin was appointed with some popular sanction at a 
time when direct representation in a national parliament was 
still unknown. 
b. Methods of arriving at decisions were precedent, weight of 
authority, and voice vote. — 
(1) Majority carried the decision. 
(2) Disciples of minority leader were free to follow their own 
master even after the vote had been taken (though de- 
cisions were binding on the people as a whole). 


(3) Allowance was made for possible shifts of opinion at some 
future date. 

(4) Junior members cast their votes first so as to be free from 

: influence of senior members. 

(5) Respect was accorded to the principle of democratically 
conducted discussions, with both sides of the question 
presented: “Said Rab Abba in the name of Samuel: For 
three years the Schools of Hillel and Shammai have main- 
tained a controversy, each School asserting that the de- 
cision should be given in accordance with its opinion. At 
last a Voice descended in Jabneh and cried out: The 
words of both these and these are the words of the Living 
God, but the decision should follow the School of Hillel. 
It was asked: If the words of both are those of the Living 
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God, why was the decision granted to the School of 
Hillel? 

The reply was: Because the members of the School of 
Hillel are amiable of manner and courteous; they teach 
the opinions of both, and furthermore, they always give 
the opinion of their opponents first.” 


2. In liberal legislation: 


a. Legislation was based on a profound respect for human na- 
ture, with consequent moderation of demands: “Do not im- 
pose anything on the public unless the majority can accept it.” 


b. Methods by which legislation was adapted to prevailing needs: 


(1) Through re-interpretation of Scripture, new ideas—some- 


times revolutionary ones—could be introduced without al- 
tering the actual text of Scriptural Law; e.g.: 


(a) It was maintained by the Rabbis that the ancient Bib- 
lical principle of ‘‘an eye for an eye’”’ had never been 
literally intended, but was merely a way of stating 
that the victim should be compensated for physical 
damage suffered. 


(b) Hillel’s famous prozbul: 

In Hillel’s day it became clear that the Biblical law 
concerning the remission of debts in the seventh (Sab- 
batical) year was now operating so as to undermine 
the very ideal for which it had been created. Origi- 
nally the law had been designed to protect the small 
landholder from chronic debt and loss of his posses- 
sions. Now, under the more advanced economy of 
the land, men of capital refused to lend money, and 
credit was strangulated. Hillel worked out an ingen- 
ious method whereby creditors could recover what- 
ever sums had been borrowed by transferring the debt 
to the State. Thus the flow of credit was restored 
without violating the letter of the law. 


(2) Through the Rabbinic principle, “When the times de- 


mand that something be done for the Lord, a provision 

of the Torah may be made void!” ‘Thus, the Rabbis abol- 

ished the primitive law of the rebellious son (Deuter- 

onomy 21:18). 

(a) The underlying principle in enacting takkanot 
(amendments to the Law) was always that law must 
lead to public welfare and the'improvement of so- 
ciety. Thus, the takkanot were manifestations of the 
liberal Pharisaic temper. : 


3. In Pharisaic practices: 
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a. Fair and equal treatment for Jew and Gentile: 
“In a city where there are both Jews and Gentiles, the col- 


lectors of alms collect both from Jews and Gentiles, and feed 
the poor of both, comfort the mourners whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles, and restore the lost goods of both.” 

“The heathen is thy neighbor, thy brother. To wrong him 
is a sin.” . . 

. Repugnance toward slavery: 


(1) Gradual disappearance of Hebrew slave toward end of 
Second Commonwealth. 


(2) Protection extended to Gentile slaves was greater than 
that in Biblical legislation. 

- Rulings liberalizing woman’s status in the marital relation- 

ship: 

(1) Women could be divorced, but not compelled. 

(2) ‘The husband’s absolute right to divorce his wife was 


curtailed. 
(3) Men were forced to grant divorces to their wives under 
certain restricted conditions, e.g.: “. . « if he is smitten 


with leprosy or develops a polypus; if he is a gatherer 
of dog’s dung, or a coppersmelter, or a tanner, whether 
these conditions obtained before marriage or they arose 
after marriage. Rabbi Meir declares . . . that even if 
the husband made an agreement with her, she is en- 
titled to plead, ‘I thought I could endure it, but now I 
see J cannot.’”’ 


. Trend toward religious freedom: 


(1) At about 130 B. C. E. the Sanhedrin placed the follow- 
ing restrictions on the heathen of the new common- 
wealth: 


(a) Forbade blasphemy, worship of idols, murder, theft, 

sex crimes, tearing the limbs of living animals. 
(b). Made heathens subject to established civil law. 
In all other respects, “they were left to follow their own 
religious or irreligious inclinations.” (Finkelstein, “The 
Pharisees,” Vol. II, p. 597.) 


. Restrictions on capital punishment: 


While capital punishment was not abolished in principle, so 
many hedges and restrictions were set up about it that it be- 
came practically impossible to carry out. For instance, the 
testimony of two witnesses who had actually seen the crime 
committed was required. Circumstantial evidence, no matter 
how overwhelming, was inadmissible as evidence. The fol- 
lowing is an example of testimony not accepted as evidence: 
“We saw the accused run after a man with a sword in his 
hand; the man who was pursued entered a shop on account 
of him and the accused entered the shop after him; there we 
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saw the slain man and the sword, dripping with blood, in the 
hand of the murderer.” (Cohen, “Everyman’s Talmud,” 


p. 309.) 


“Rabbi Akiba and Rabbi Tryphon used to say: ‘If we had 
been on the jury or the judge’s bench, the death penalty 
would never have been inflicted.’ ”’ 


A BRIEF GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


SANHEDRIN: 


HASMONEAN: 


HASSIDEANS: 


HELLENISTS: 


PHARISEES: 


SADDUCEES: 


MIDRASH: 
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From the Greek synedrion, a council; the supreme 
Jewish tribunal and council, having religious, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction, during and for a 
period following the Second Commonwealth. 


From the Hebrew Hashmonaim, probably the 
family name of the house of Mattathias. Desig- 
nates the family that ruled Judea from Mattathias 
to Hyrcan II and Aristobulus II. 


From the Hebrew Hasidim, pious. A party among 
the Jews who strenuously upheld their faith and 
opposed Hellenism. Also known as the Pietists, 
they joined Mattathias and later cooperated with 
Judah the Maccabee in the struggle against Syrian . 
domination. 


Those not of the Greek nation who adopted 
Greek language, thought and ideals. Used here 
to designate those Jewish assimilationists to the 
culture of their Greek masters, who adopted the 
Greek tongue and with it often Greek practices 
and opinions. 


In Hebrew, Perushim, from parosh, to separate. 
Considered by some to denote “the separatists” or 
“the opposition’—by others, to mean “the inter- 
preters” or “the explainers.” The religious-politi- 
cal party which arose during the reign of John 
Hyrcanus and which believed in the validity of 
the Oral Law. 


In Hebrew, Tzedukim, probably derived from 
Zadok, who had been High Priest under King 
Solomon. The party of the lay and priestly aris- 
tocracy, which opposed the Pharisees and denied 
the validity of the Oral Law, accepting only the 
authority of the Torah. 


From the Hebrew root darosh, to search out, in- 
vestigate, and so discover or develop a thought not 
apparent on the surface. The detailed, meticulous 
exposition of the Pentateuch (except Genesis) 


HALACHAH: 


MISHNAH: 


GEMARA: 


TALMUD: 


HAGGADAH or 
AGGADA: 


that had been carried on since the days of Ezra; 
a method of deducing an Oral Law by going di- 
rectly to scriptural sources. 


From the Hebrew meaning “practice” or “rule.” 
The Halachot were the oral laws, committed to 
memory and handed down from generation to 
generation; they consisted of extensions developed 
from the Pentateuch as well as the circumscrip- 
tions of custom and tradition and legal decisions 
of the Sanhedrin. 


From the Hebrew root shanoh, to repeat—in post- 
Biblical Hebrew, to teach or learn. ‘The systema- 
tic and orderly compilation of Halachot, com- 
pleted about 200 C. E. by Judah Ha-Nasi. This 
Mishnah, compiled from previous mishnaic col- 
lections, was not intended by Judah to be the 
sole standard, but merely to serve as his private 
textbook. Gradually, however, his compilation ob- 
tained exclusive authority, superseding previous 
collections and becoming the basis for the Tal- 
mud. 


From the Hebrew gamor, to finish: the commen- 
tary, or explanation and discussion of the col- 
lected laws (Mishnah) found in the Talmud. 


From the Hebrew lamod, to learn. The code of 


Jewish civil and canonical law, consisting of the 


combined Mishnah, or text, and Gemara, or com- 
mentary. The talmud, or lesson, was the method 
of relating the law, halachah, to its origin in a 
midrash, or scriptural source, and interpreting it 
in the light of a new need; it was a way of bring- 
ing the Written or Divine Law into close relation 
with the oral or human law. The Talmud, a 
thousand years in the making, was completed at 
the close of the fifth century C. E. 


From the Hebrew l’haggid, to tell or relate. The 


non-legal portions of rabbinic literature. The pro- 
totype of the modern sermon, they concerned 


themselves with historical exposition, moral in- 


terpretations, legend and parable, weaving past, 
present, and future together. 


“The Halachah forms the chief trunk of the Law, the Midrash the 
suckling roots which drew their nourishment from the words of Scrip- 
ture. The Talmud formed the widespreading branches, and the Ag- 
gada was the blossom which scented and colored the simple fabric of 


the laws.”’ 


(Heinrich Graetz: “History of the Jews’’) 
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PART IV 


Strivings for Freedom 


“If someone despises and harms you, you should fortify your- 
self and love him more than before. By such love you make him 
turn to God. Therefore the wicked must also be loved, only their 
doings are to be hated.” Rabbi Pinhas of Koretz 


d fieaia RECORD of the democratic principle in its conflict with the 
autocratic, runs through the ocean of Jewish history like a gulf 
stream, warming its climate and making it more hospitable to human 
freedom with each new surge. 

The individualistic nomad resisted the restraints of settled govern- 
ment until the prophetic genius gave Israel a form~of constitutional 
monarchy. The broad powers of the king were delimited by the Torah, 
to which he was subject as well as the least of his people. The abuse of 
his powers inevitably produced resistance and rebellion. 

However, in a religious civilization such as the Hebraic no political 
protest was that alone. Always it was intermingled with the religious 
spirit. Thus the laity resisted the assignment of special functions and 
privileges to a priestly caste. Thus the expanding prophetic vision of 
a universal creator expressed itself in a social passion for equity and 
justice and in an all-embracing loving kindness. 


This striving for the freedom of the human spirit gave rise to the 
revolution which wrested from the patrician priestly caste its monop- 
oly over the religious and intellectual life of the people, placing this 
authority in the hands of the plebeian scribes. This revolution, which 
began quietly and imperceptibly during the Babylonian exile where 
lay teacher and synagogue had become the “temporary” substitutes for 
priest and Temple, was continued in Judea and in Jerusalem even 
after the Return and the rebuilding of the Temple. By the end of 
of the Persian period, about three hundred years later, the synagogue 
and the lay teacher had become fundamental institutions in the land. 
The synagogue witnessed the struggle for dominance of the plebeian 
Pharisees against the patrician and autocratic Sadducees. Serving not 
only as house of prayer but also as house of learning, it saw the tri- 
umph of the Pharisaic principles and their embodiment in Mishnah 
and Talmud. 
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Deviations from Pharisaism 


Yet a time came when the Pharisees themselves, grown powerful and 
numerous, froze into an aristocracy of learning against which the 
people rebelled again and yet again. 


The miraculous Maccabean victory of tiny Judea over the Syrian 
legions had had a powerful influence on the minds of the people. ‘The 
truth and divinity of the Law became firmly fixed for them; its smal- 
lest minutiae were elevated into issues of life and death. There was a 
constant religious ferment. The beliefs in free will and Divine Provi- 
dence, resurrection, the coming of the Messiah, retribution, and the 
existence of angels were passionately debated. Each group believed its 
own views to be the only valid ones; hence numerous congregations 
and sects, deviating from the Pharisaic principles, split off from the 
body of the people. Such rebellions came both from the right and 
from the left. 


On the right were the Essenes, For them the Pharisaic interpretation 
of the Law was too liberal, particularly with regard to the laws of 
ceremonial purity. Afraid to contract impurity through contact, they 
were given to frequent bathing, finally isolating themselves in com- 
munities of their own. The most rigid of them retired to the shores of 
the Dead Sea. It was not easy to join their white-clad order, which 
forbade private property and shared its possessions. Community re- 
pasts partaking of the nature of rites, very strict observance of the 
Sabbaths, early rising for prayers, long periods of silence and celibacy 
were a part of their unworldly and ascetic life. 


Besides the ascetic Essenes, there were “the anti-ecclesiastic New 
Covenanters, the Morning Bathers (or Baptists) , the Water Drinkers, 
the Worshippers at Sunrise, and, it is said, no less than a score of 
other tiny but determined sects and societies.’’>® 


An Offshoot of Pharisaism Conquers A World 


All of these sects were offshoots of Pharisaism. One of them, little 
noted at the time, was destined to revolutionize the history of the 
West by winning for Pharisaism a “world victory.”®° Centered around 
Jesus, an “essentially Pharisaic Jew,’* it was a schism to the left of 
Pharisaism, as Esseneism was a trend to the right. The Essene found 
the Pharisee too mild in his interpretation of the Law, particularly 


that part of it which pertained to Levitical purity, while the Nazarene 
5° Finkelstein: ‘‘The Pharisees,’’ Vol. 1, p. 9. 


 Ibid., p. xiii. : 
61 Baron: ‘‘A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’’ Vol. I, p. 226. 
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found him too severe. Though he proclaimed that he had no intention 
“to destroy the law and the prophets,” Jesus in practice sanctioned his 
disciples’ infractions of the Law. 

These disciples of Jesus, who were largely Galilean peasants, came 
from a stock whose conversion to Judaism came late when compared 
to the ancient, deeply rooted Jewishness of the Judeans. Their obser- 
vance was further suspect because, living so far away from the sanc- 
tuary in Jerusalem, they had never submitted fully to the Biblical 
laws of Levitical purity. Such observance, moreover, was not easy for 
these oppressed farmers. Having paid one-third of their crops in taxes 
to the Seleucids, they were compelled to pay as high as one-fourth to 
the Romans. After this depletion, the Jewish agricultural rules re- 
quired of them the priestly tithe or terumah as well as a second tithe 
for the poor, for whom gleanings, stray sheaves and unreaped corners 
of their fields were also to be left untouched. An eminent authority®? 
estimates that all together these religious taxes constituted 22% of 
the remaining crop. The loss of more than a year’s agricultural pro- 
duce every seventh (Sabbatical) year was another almost intolerable 
burden. To top it all off, the Pharisaic teachers sat in their Jerusalem 
academies debating whether the grain and olives raised by the Galilean 
am ha-aretz (ignorant man-of-the-earth) were to be considered pure 
or impure and therefore unfit for the use of the observant Jew. Hence 
the Galilean peasant had little love for the Jerusalem Pharisee and 
found the leniency of Jesus very attractive. 

There was still another element in the preaching of Jesus which 
attracted the Galileans, and that was his calling on mankind to pre- 
pare for citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 


The viciousness and corruption of the Roman Governors of Judea 
made the life of the people one of continuous suffering and anguish. 
Therefore their yearning for the coming of the Messiah, who would 
inaugurate the golden age of universal peace and freedom, was of a 
passionate immediacy. This yearning was repeatedly expressed in ser- 
mons at schools and synagogues. The words of apocalyptic visionaries 
also contributed to an atmosphere of spiritual expectancy. 

One such visionary was John the Baptist, who attracted crowds by 
his preaching that the Kingdom of God was at hand, calling on the 
people to prepare for the coming of the Messiah by repentance and 
baptism in the Jordan. One of those who responded and underwent 
baptism was Jesus himself. Deeply impressed by John, he yet did not 
include baptism as a part of his own teaching. 

62 Salo Wittmayer Baron: ‘‘A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’’ Vol. I, p. 204. 
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What distinguished his principles from those of the Pharisees was 
his insistence that the Messianic hope would be fulfilled in his own 
time—with the apparent implication of his own Messiahship. More- 
over, he declared that Jewish law need no longer be strictly adhered 
to in the Messianic age. Finally, the imminent kingdom of heaven 
would supersede the authority of the state and of nationality. 


Such politically subversive teaching was bound to incur the suspi- 
cion of the Roman authorities. He was arrested, tried and crucified— 
a form of execution exclusively Roman. 


“Modern scholars tend to agree more and more that, contrary to 
the Christian tradition, the Roman share in opposing him far ex- 
ceeded the Jewish. The Pharisaic leaders participated directly in the 
prosecution and trial even less than the Sadducean high priest and 
his associates, and the execution was an exclusively Roman affair.’’6? 


Democratic Temper of the Pharisees 


Whatever natural hostility the Pharisees may have expressed against 
the Nazarenes and any of the other numerous contemporary sects, the 
fact remains that all of them continued to coexist without serious in- 
terference from Jewish authorities. ‘The Pharisaic attitude was to ig- 
nore them, resistance being intellectual rather than physical. Severe 
tensions between the people and the Christian sect were not common 
until a later time, after Paul’s actual break with tradition and the 
rise of Christianity as a separate faith. 


It should be borne in mind that the continued coexistence of the 
numerous contemporary sects was in itself an expression of the demo- 
cratic temper of the dominant group—the Pharisees. Among them, tol- 
erance of intellectual differences was an ingrained habit. Long after, 
when Pharisaism had become synonymous with Judaism, this habit 
of intellectual freedom persisted and became a part of the Judaic 
heritage. 


Rebellions Against Talmudic Power 


With the fall of Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple, the 
divisiveness of the people diminished. The diaspora rebellion against 
Rome (115-117 C. E.) and the Judean rebellion, of Bar Kochba (132 
C. E.) were the last flare-ups of Jewish militancy. Extreme spiritual 
contentiousness also declined. In self-protectiveness, the people turned 
inward and became more unified, their differences of opinion express- 


~* 6 Baron: ‘A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’’ Vol. I, p. 227. 
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ing themselves not in sectarianism but in the learned disputations 
which resulted in the compilation of the Mishnah, the Palestinian 
Gemara, and the Babylonian Talmud. 


Karaism 


After its completion, about 500 C. E., the authority of the Talmud 
came to be second only to that of the Bible, while the heads of the 
talmudic academies were frequently also the civil governors of the 
people. 

This consolidation of power evoked the rebellion of Karaism—a 
direct challenge of talmudic authority. In every period of Jewish his- 
tory, says one scholar, “there was a protesting fringe waiting to be 
drawn up by some powerful circumstances or personality.”®* In 760 
C. E. the powerful personality who drew the “protesting fringe” 
around himself and established the schism which came to be known 
as Karaism, was Anan ben David. A disappointed contender for the 
office of Exilarch, he challenged the authority of the Babylonian Geo- 
nim—the heads of the great talmudic academies—and rejected com- 
pletely the authority of the Talmud. Back to mikra—back to Scripture 
was his call, and his followers became known as “Scripturalists” or 
Karaim. 

The founder of Karaism maintained that the rabbis had misinter- 
preted the Bible so that the original meaning was lost in a towering 
superstructure of books. Realizing, however, that the statements of the 
Bible frequently required an explanation, he claimed that no “offi- 
cial” authority or interpreter was needed. Each and any Jew had a 
right to arrive at his own interpretation. Guiding himself by the 
earlier fundamentalist example of the Sadducees, by his own streak 
of asceticism, and by the need to avoid conclusions which coincided 
with those of the Talmud, Anan proceeded to his own interpretation 
of the Bible. 

As a result of these interpretations, the Karaites lived a gloomy and 
severe life. Blood relationship, a barrier to marriage, was so severely 
defined that it became extremely difficult to contract a marriage. For 
instance, two brothers might not marry two cousins. All meats except 
deer’s meat were forbidden, and on the Sabbath all homes were dark 
and cold—light and fire being forbidden even when kindled the day 
before. 

Calling on every Jew to “Search thoroughly in the Scripture, and do 


4 Goldin, J.: ‘‘The Period of the Talmud,”’ Vol. I, p. 190, in ‘The Jews: Their History, Cul- 
ture, and Religion.”’ 
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not rely on my opinion,” Anan and his successors soon produced a 
Karaitic literature of their own which they paradoxically insisted was 
the final codification of Scripture made explicit. Generations of Ka- 
raitic scholars went back to a careful study of the Bible. Though they 
contributed little of value to the main stream of Jewish literature, 
their polemics stimulated a return to a painstaking study of the Scrip- 
tures in rabbinic circles as well. 


The Karaite rebellion made its appeal to those Jews who were 
critical of the leadership of Babylonian Jewry. For a while Karaism 
was a real danger to Judaism, a danger which threatened its disinte- 
gration by destroying the unifying bonds which had been forged in 
over seven hundred years of Jewish historic development. Yet the 
Rabbis did little to check the spread of Karaism, not only because 
they underestimated its strength, but also because of the ingrained 
Pharisaic tradition of freedom of speech and the toleration of sects 
within Judaism. 

Karaism spread from Babylonia into Persia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
and its intellectual defeat did not come until about the year 900 C. E., 
when the great Saadia Gaon of Sura attacked and exposed its weak- 
nesses and contradictions. With its decline, the dangerous division of 
the Jewish community into two hostile camps came to an end. 


Chassidism: Movement of Dissent Within East 
European Jewry 


In the 18th century, rural Jewry had come to rival in number the 
Jews settled in towns and cities. As peddlers, money lenders, tax 
farmers, and liquor traders, these villagers were in close contact with 
nature and with their earth-bound peasant neighbors. Half illiterate, 
they were scorned by the learned urban Jew, to whom the am ha-aretz 
was as repugnant as the ignorant Galilean peasant had been to the 
Jerusalem Pharisee of 100 B. C. E. Chassidism, therefore, assumed the 
character of a popular uprising against the rule of a dry, complicated 
talmudism which was studied by means of pilpul—a form of argumen- 
tation more interested in subtle hair-splitting than in shedding light 
on the text. This new movement of dissenters swept through East 
European Jewries, transforming them with a faith compounded of 
mysticism and a joyous devotion to the All-High. | 


The revolt of the poor villager, for whom scholarship was beyond 
reach, against his learned brother in the city, is perhaps best ex- 
~pressed in the words of Israel Baal Shem, the founder of Chassidism: 
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“Let no one think himself better than his neighbor; for all serve God, 
each according to the measure of his understanding.” Another level- 
ing influence also diminished the superior status of the learned over 
the unlettered man—the chassidic tenet that the highest goal of man, 
the achievement of unison with God, is established by means of 
Hitlahavut, or joyous exaltation—a state equally open to all. 

Israel Baal Shem ‘Tov (Master of the Good Name) was a great re- 
ligious genius. Minimizing his own knowledge, he taught that exces- 
sive learning, prolonged prayer at set times, asceticism and gloom are 
not the best ways to approach God. Sufficient are joyous living, ecstatic 
prayer, humility, and simplicity—qualities which any man may achieve. 

The appeal of these teachings to the rural masses was great and 
Chassidism grew swiftly. It never achieved power within the centers 
of great learning, particularly after the great and revered personality 
of Elijah, Gaon of Vilna, stemmed the tide of its advance with his 
opposition. ‘The seed of internal decay within Chassidism was its un- 
democratic principle of personal leadership or tzadikism. When dis- 
torted and misused, it became miracle-mongering and a source of 
revenue for the tzadik. The tzadik, or righteous man, was one capable 
of achieving the highest level of holiness, and his task was to raise his 
fellow men from their lower levels up to God. The followers of the 
tzadikim were the Chassidim, the “pious men.” Their opponents, who 
considered Chassidism a heresy, were the Mitnagdim. The struggle 
between Chassidim and Mitnagdim spanned more than a century, and 
at its height it divided brother from brother in bitter strife. : 

The great contribution of Chassidism to democracy in Jewish life 
rests upon one achievement. The this-worldly orientation of Judaism, 
which sanctifies every simple human act and links it to the infinite, 
thereby endowing the life of each human being with enormous worth, 
is embodied in the Talmud. When poverty and the rule of pilpulism 
deprived the masses of this heritage, Chassidism restored it to them, 
enhancing their lives made bitter by poverty and oppression. 


Democratic Forms Within the Jewish Community 


The autonomous character of the Jewish community until very 
recent times permitted it to develop those democratic instruments of 
self-government inherent in the Hebraic culture and permitted by 
local conditions. Roman emperor and Persian officialdom both permit- 
ted the Jews a high degree of self-government. For a thousand years 
the princely heads of the Jewish communities represented their people 
before the governments of the countries in which they lived. 
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The central Jewish government in Palestine declined at about the 
fifth century; in Babylonia some hundreds of years later. Centralized 
leadership of individuals subject to state control was largely aban- 
doned. This decentralization increased the independence of the local 
Jewish community, which had always been the basic Jewish unit. 


It is interesting to note that ‘Judaism and Christianity evolved in 
diametrically opposite directions: Jewish autonomous life became ever 
more decentralized in favor of the basic unit, the community; Chris- 
tian communal life tended to develop an increasingly rigid hierarch- 
ical system under the supreme authority of the Bishop of Rome. Per- 
haps Roman statehood, operating behind the Church, was responsible 
for its centralization, just as Jewish opposition to this state strength- 
ened decentralizing factors in their case.’’® 


When the great Jewish communities of Babylonia declined and new 
centers arose in the Mediterranean countries, the local community 
gained in strength and autonomy. Within it power rested with the 
council of elders, apparently elected by the various congregations of 
the city. This council of elders was the central governing body, re- 
sponsible for tax collection, the administration of justice, the distribu- 
tion of charity, the erection of synagogues to accommodate the wor- 
shippers in all quarters of the city, and the maintenance of a universal 
system of education. The existence of self-governing professional 
guilds contributed to equalitarian strains in the Jewish community. 
The associations for charity, education, and worship had the same 
result. 


During the European Middle Ages and early modern times, the need 
for regional government resulted in the formation of a great variety 
of synods or country-wide councils. Representatives to the synods from 
the individual communities were chosen by a considerable number of 
methods, including the casting of ballots, the voice vote, and even by 
casting lots. These synods or regional councils met periodically in key 
centers. The resolutions or takkanot they adopted were transmitted to 
the various communities through letters which were read before the 
assembled congregations. These takkanot, binding upon the communi- 
ties, were intended to liberalize talmudic laws affecting the social or 
economic life of the people. Based on the Talmud, they frequently de- 
parted from talmudic patterns and were instances of the considerable 
freedom within the community. 

The most notable example of these councils is the Vaad Arbah 
Aratzot—the Council of Four Lands—in which representatives of four 


®& Baron, S.: “‘A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’’ Vol. 1, p. 283. 
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major Polish provinces were united, serving as a supreme tribunal for 
Polish Jewry. Its takkanot governed the poll tax, guaranteed free elec- 
tions of communal officers and rabbis, and regulated even such matters 
as unfair competition between communities. As may be expected, edu- 
cation was a primary concern, and a takkanah exists authorizing funds 
for the first printing of the Talmud in Poland. When the French and 
American revolutions, the emancipation, the Haskalah movement, and 
a host of internal and external factors of distintegration came one after 
the other to the Jewish community, it was an institution enjoying 
complete autonomy in matters of social welfare, in religion, and in 
education. 


Despite the existence of internal autonomy, partial franchise, legis- 
lative assemblies, and a considerable degree of legislative flexibility, 
it should not be imagined that the political structure of the Jewish 
community was fully democratic in the modern sense. For proper 
perspective, the Jewish community of each period must be viewed 
against the background of its own day; and political democracy as we 
know it is of very recent origin. Such modern forms as universal free 
elections and the party system, however, are not the sole criteria for 
democracy. The extensive system of education, the unique social recog- 
nition accorded to learning with the resulting fluidity of classes within 
the social organism, the code of equal justice and the tradition of 
-human worth—all these were the elements of freedom within the 
Jewish community. 


Political emancipation broke down the ghetto walls, but in the 
very act of liberation it initiated a process of distintegration of the 
Jewish entity—assimilation. Intoxicated with unaccustomed civic and 
political rights—Jews fled in dangerous numbers into the “free” 
world. They seldom recognized the spuriousness of a freedom which 
often exacted conversion as its price. Eventually it became clear to the 
thoughtful that assimilation must mean an absorption by the Jews 
of the best values of any majority civilization of which they were a 
part, while retaining their own cultural identity. It became increas- 
ingly clear that the very refusal of the Jews to disappear as a people 
was a valuable service to democracy. It made cultural pluralism a 
living fact. The status accorded the “‘stranger’’ by Biblical injunctions 
pointed the way to the modern orchestration of diverse cultural strains 
within one national framework. 
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SUMMARY 


The Jewish mind and temper always required satisfaction and al- 
ways insisted on the spiritual equality of men. It was never possible 
to offer Jews ‘“‘bread and circuses,” as was the Roman custom, as a 
means for unnoticeably filching their basic freedoms. 


The whole record of Jewish history was permeated by the great 
ethical teachings of the prophets and the sages. This was the chief 
mental baggage which Israel carried on the long, weary road of disper- 
sion and exile. To this baggage the Jews kept adding new values and 
new emphases. ‘They made these additions not only despite persecution 
and terror, ghetto and expulsion, but also because of them. Their best 
energies, deprived of the ordinary expression provided under normal 
circumstances by a people’s state with its manifold forms of activity, 
had one available outlet—Torah or learning. Their worst instincts 
and least valuable traditions were also deprived of the possibility for 
natural growth and outlets. They had no opportunity to develop their 
will to power: it was not possible for them to oppress anybody; they 
could not use the sword to force their religion on anybody. Lacking 
freedom, they prized it more than ever; suffering helplessly from in- 
justice, they yearned for justice more than ever; maligned and calum- 
niated, they valued truth highly. 


Their Temple destroyed, they substituted for animal sacrifices 
prayer—a far higher form of worship. Exiled from their land, they 
never ceased to dream of the Return. Yet theirs was an ethical nation- 
alism. For their dream was not of Herod’s great aggressive domain; 
their dream was of the prophet’s vision of Zion from which justice 
and peace would flow out to embrace all mankind. The Pharisaic pre- 
occupation with the myriad details of ritualistic purity—impossible to 
preserve because of the dispersion among non-Jews—diminished to a 
considerable degree, but the purely spiritual qualities of their belief 
rose to new heights. 

This faith of the Jew was difficult to begin with, for he excluded 
visible images to bring the invisible, eternal Creator of the endless uni- 
verse closer to simple human understanding. With the disappearance 
of Temple and priesthood, there was no intermediary between the 
Jew and his Creator. All men were equal before God. Therefore the 
drama of salvation had to be enacted within the soul of each man 
standing alone before his Maker. That called for strength; hence each 
man’s stature grew. 


It also called for knowledge. ‘The Law came to be ever more vast 
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and complex, and to avoid wrong doing a Jew had to study it. And 
the Jew studied from the cradle to the grave. There was no mass 
illiteracy among Jews even in the Dark Ages, when the feudal noble 
looked down upon learning as effeminate and superfluous. Even then 
Torah l’shmah—study for its own sake—became a form of worship. 
It operated as an instrument for equality. 

This summary does not intend to present the Jewish people as a 
race of uniformly noble and virtuous individuals. It does emphasize 
that their particular history conditioned them in such a way that they 
came to set a high value upon knowledge; that their circumstances 
brought to them a natural sympathy for the underdog, and that their 
tragic experience made them yearn with personal passionate immed- 
iacy for justice and freedom. 

In the light of that history we can understand how Jews fresh from 
the ghetto could transform their sweatshops by means of trade unions, 
why they flock to universities, and why, when they return to their an- 
cestral land, they seek to re-establish it and themselves with justice. 

A further emphasis is needed: that among democracy’s many roots, 
some of the most valuable are embedded in our own Hebraic heritage. 
The concept of ethical nationalism, the democratic elements within 
talmudic jurisprudence, the revolutionary social democracy of the 
prophets, which to this day remains a challenge to humanity, and 
above all, the inviolate sanctity of the human being, the ethical foun- 
dation upon which rests the whole democratic structure—this is the 
essence of the Hebraic contribution to democracy. 


OUTLINE 


Strivings for Freedom 


I. DEVIATIONS FROM PHarisaism (about 100 B.C.E. 
to the rise of Christianity ) 
_ A. The Essenes 


1. Greater rigidity in interpretation of the law. 
2. A specific formula for salvation. 


B. Lesser sects 
New Covenanters, Morning Bathers, Water Drinkers, Worshippers 
» at Sunrise, etc. | 
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C. The Nazarenes—the followers of Jesus 
1. Opposition to severity of Jewish laws, particularly those pertain- 
ing to Levitical purity, because their multiplicity and stringency 
created many difficulties for the ordinary person in daily life. 
2. Belief in the imminence of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
3. Insistence on the Messiahship of Jesus. 


D. Significance of Coexistence of Sects 

It would be incorrect to characterize all these deviant sects as 
“strivings for freedom.” Often their opposition to Pharisaism was — 
motivated, not by the urge toward greater freedom, but rather by 
the search for even greater authority. The essential fact is not the 
inner content of these many sects, but their sheer existence; from 
it, two important characteristics of Jewish life of that period 
emerge: 

1. The right to dissent from the opinion of the majority group 
and to form one’s own group or sect, embodying one’s own 
philosophy. 

2. The basically democratic temper of the dominant group, the 
Pharisees, as shown in their toleration of differences. 


Il. REBELLIONS AGAINST TALMUDIC POWER 


A. Karaism 
1. Its basic tenets: 
a. Recognition of the Bible—the Written Law—as the sole au- 
thority in Jewish life. 
b. Rejection of the Talmud. 
c. Claim that no official interpreter of the Bible was necessary; 
each Jew was free to make his own interpretation. 


2. Its inner contradiction: 
While the movement began with the watchword, “Search thor- 
oughly in the Scriptures, and do not rely on my opinion,” it 
ended by insisting that its own rigid interpretations were the 
final codification of Scripture. Thus, Karaism fell into the very 
error it had originally denounced. 

3. Its contributions to democratic trends in Jewish life: 


a. It stimulated a return of Jewish scholars to painstaking 
study of the Bible. 


b. By its questioning of authority and -challenge to existing 
power, it reasserted the right of free investigation. 


B. Chassidism 
1. Its basic tenets: 
a. The Omnipresence of God; all creation is an emanation 
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from the two divine attributes of Power and Love: “God, the 

father of Israel, God the merciful, God the all-powerful, the 

God of Love, not only created everything but is embodied 

in everything.” 

(1) Since God is to be found in every living thing, each act 
of man—eating, breathing, walking—is an act of praise 
to God, and must therefore be carried out in joy and 
enthusiasm; hence, the Chassidic opposition to asceti- 
cism, melancholy and self-affliction. 


. Creation is a continuous process and so is revelation. 


Revelation—the divine illumination of the soul—can be 
grasped only through faith, and is more important than 
pe Hitlahavut—ecstacy in prayer—is a state open to 
all. 

(1) ‘The depth and purity of the emotion is more important 
than the form of worship (illustrated in the tale of the 
shepherd who worshipped God by leaping back and 
forth over a brook). 

(2) Great learning is not a prerequisite to approaching 
God, “... for all serve God, each according to the meas- 
ure of his understanding.” 


. Belief in the tzadik as the living embodiment of Torah, a 


divine emanation. The function of the tzadik is to raise his 
fellow men up to God. The extreme crystallization of this 
belief was: “He who does not believe in the tzadik is an 
apostate from God.” 


. Factors in the decay of Chassidism: 


a. 


The principle of tzadikism led to adoration of the person of 
the tzadik and to dependence upon him as an intermediary 
before God and a worker of miracles. 


. Some tzadikim exploited the naive belief in their wonder- 


working powers to increase their private revenues and to 
hold court as petty monarchs. 


. The contributions of Chassidism to democracy in Jewish life: 


a. 


It reasserted the idea of the uniqueness and worth of every 


individual: 


“No limits are set to the ascent of man, and to each and 
every one the highest stands open. Here it is only your per- 
sonal choice that decides.” 

“In every man there is something precious, which is in no 
one else. And so we should honor each for what is hidden 
within him, for what only he has and none of his comrades.” 


. This attitude toward the human being, plus the Chassidic 


repudiation of an aristocracy of learning—often synonymous 
with an aristocracy of wealth—restored to the masses a sense 
of equality and of worth achieved through service rather 
than learning. 
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III. DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES WITHIN 


THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 


A. Long tradition of self-government 


]. 


Within the Babylonian exile and under Roman rule in Pales- 
tine, the Jewish communities had a high degree of autonomy. 


2. The princely heads of the Jewish communities represented their 


people before the governments of the countries in which they 
lived. 


B. Emergence of the basic unit, the local Jewish 
community 


I. 


a: 


Progressive decentralization of Jewish autonomous life as a 
result of the decline of central Jewish government in Palestine 
and Babylonia. 


Increasing independence of the local Jewish community, or 

kahal, an autonomous structure with the democratic Synagogue 

as its core: 

a. Governing body was the council of elders, elected by the 
congregations of the city. 


(1) Council of elders was responsible for administration of 
justice, collection of taxes, maintenance of education 
system, distribution of charity, erection of synagogues, 
etc. 


C. Rise of supra-community, or regional government 
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1. 


Formation of synods, country-wide councils, with broad powers: 

a. Representatives to the synods chosen in many ways: by ap- 
pointment, ballot, voice vote, and even casting of lots. 

b. Synods assembled periodically in key centers. 

c. Representation to the synods included both lay and rabbini- 
cal members. 

Functions and powers of the synods: 

a. Possessed a high degree of autonomy in matters of social wel- 
fare, religion and education. 

b. Acted as courts of appeal in cases of disputes between com- 
munities, and in intra-community problems which could 
not be resolved by the local court or Bet Din. 

c. Adopted resolutions, or takkanot, intended to liberalize tal- 
mudic laws affecting the economic and social life of the 
people. 

(1) These takkanot were binding upon the local communi- 
ties. 3 


(2) ‘Though based on the Talmud, they frequently departed 
from talmudic patterns when conditions made change 
imperative, e.g.: The prevalence of woman in business 
made her legal irresponsibility impractical and brought 
about, by means of takkanot, a considerable elevation 
in her legal status. Her talmudic irresponsibility for 
damages or debts was abrogated by means of a takkanah, 
making a woman her husband’s agent. Similarly, she 
was permitted to act as witness. 


d. The Vaad Arbah Aratzot (Council of Four Lands); most 
famous regional council: 


(1) Served as the supreme tribunal for Polish Jewry, with 
jurisdiction over four major Polish provinces. 


(2) Adopted takkanot covering a wide range of matters 
such as poll tax, free elections of communal officers and 
rabbis, and community-wide education. 


A BRIEF GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


MESSIAH: From the Hebrew word mashiach, anointed. In 
Jewish belief, the one who is to deliver Israel 
from Exile and bring about the age of universal 
justice and peace.’ 


ZEALOTS: In Hebrew, Kannaim, a militant political—not re- 
ligious—party which arose in the first century 
C. E. and advocated physical resistance against 
Roman persecution in opposition to the moder- 
ate party, which saw resistance as hopeless. 


ESSENES: Thought to be derived from Esee-yim, self-puri- 
fiers or purists; a deviant sect from Pharisaism, 
which withdrew to an ascetic, isolated life in their 
own communities, abolishing private property 
and earning their livelihood through manual 


: labor. 
NAZARENES: Notzrim, the followers of Jesus of Nazareth. 
LEVITICAL In Hebrew, taharah, purity; the purity code or 
PURITY: “Holiness Law’ contained mainly in the book of 


Leviticus, chapters 12 to 15. This code was ex- 
tended and invested with tremendous importance 
by the Pharisees. Rigid adherence to it was a pre- 
requisite to membership in the Pharisaic order. 
Its stringency was opposed by the am ha-aretz and 
was one of the root causes of the antagonism be- 
tween Pharisee and am ha-aretz. 
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RABBI: 


NASI: 


RESH GALUTA: 


GAON: 


SHE-ELOT 
U-TESUVOT: 


KARAISM: 


CHASSIDISM: 
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Originally, rav meant “great one” and rabbi, “my ~ 
superior.” Later it came to mean “my teacher” 
and gradually became a title of honor dependent 
on the attainment of a certain degree of knowl- 
edge. The attainment of this degree was a pre- 
requisite to membership in the Bet Din in Pales- 
tine, the successor to the Sanhedrin, which had 
been abolished by Rome. 


From the Hebrew meaning “prince.” The head of 
the Bet Din in Palestine. After the Bet Din was 
accorded official recognition by Rome and given 
some control over Jewish internal affairs, the Nasz 
was recognized by Rome as hereditary head of the 
Jewish people, with the title of Patriarch. 


An Aramaic term meaning “Head of the Exile,” 
or Exilarch; the head of the Jewish community in 
Babylonia, with broad powers and duties, from 
about 200 C. E. to beyond 1000 C. E. 


From the Hebrew meaning “excellency.” The 
Geonim were the heads of the great talmudic 
academies in Babylonia: Nehardea, Sura and 
Pumpeditha. So great was their influence that the 
four centuries of their leadership are known as 
the Geonic Age. 


“Responsa”’—an outgrowth of the general recogni- 
tion of the authority of the Geonim to interpret 
the Talmud. When questions and difficulties arose, 
a question (she-elah) was sent to the Gaon of 
Sura. When a decision was reached after thorough 
discussion by the scholars of the academy, the an- 
swer (teshuvah) was sent. So widespread was rec- 
ognition of the authority of the Geonim in these 
matters, that problems were referred to them from 
Spain, North Africa, France—wherever Jews were 
scattered throughout the world. 


From the Hebrew mzkra, Scripture. The move- 
ment of the Karaim, or Scripturalists, who in the 
eighth century revolted against talmudic power, 
maintaining that the Talmud had misinterpreted 
the Bible, and that each man was to be his own 
Biblical authority. 


From the Hebrew chassid, pious. A mystic move- 
ment of 18th century European Jewry, derogating 
excessive learning and asceticism, stressing simp- 
licity, humility, joy, and ecstatic prayer as ways 
of approaching the All-High. . 


TZADIKIM: From tzedakah, righteousness; the righteous men 
of each generation, according to Chassidic thought, 
who are the natural spiritual leaders of the people. 


MITNAGDIM: From l’hitnaged, to oppose; the opponents of 
Chassidism, looking upon it as destructive of 
learning, dignity and tradition. 
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APPENDIX I1 


Chronology 
Abraham c. 2000 B.C.E. (?) 
Moses 13th century B.C.E. (?) 
Samuel c. 1050 B.C.E. 
David 1016-976 B.C.E. 
Solomon 976-936 B.C.E. 
Erection of First Temple 960 B.C.E. 
Israel divided into two kingdoms 936 B.C.E. 
Elijah c. 850 B.C.E. 
The Writing Prophets c. 760-500 B.C.E. 


Book of Deuteronomy found in the Temple 621 B.C.E. 


Fall of Jerusalem, destruction of the Temple, 


beginning of the Babylonian Exile - 586 B.G.E. 
Persians succeed to world empire c. 540 B.C.E. 
Return from Babylonian Exile 537 B.C.E. 
Completion of Second Temple 516 B.C.E. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, early Scribes c. 445-c. 350 B.C.E. 
Greeks succeed to world empire 331 B.G.E. , 
Maccabean revolt 167 B.C.E. 
Rise of parties (Pharisees, Sadducees, etc.) c7125 . B:G.E: 
Judea becomes a Roman province c. 37 B.C.E. 


Destruction of Second Commonwealth of Judea 70 C.E. 


Completion of Mishnah Co UCL. 
Completion of Jerusalem Talmud and decline 

of Palestinian Jewish Community c. 300 C.E. 
Completion of Babylonian Talmud c. 500 C.E. 
Rise of Karaism 8th century C.E. 
Rise and spread of Chassidism 18th century C.E. 
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